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LITERATURE 








THE RAILWAY TO HEAVEN. 
Mr. White, in his work A Month in Yorkshire, quotes the follow- 
verses from a penn prosd-sheet, at Otley, and sold by the hundred. 
it a eT ees tee toad paoviiek he wale tae 
O! what a deal we hear and read 
About Railways and railway speed, 


Of lines which are, or may be made ; 
And selling shares is quite a trade. 
. * . : . 


Allow me, as an old Divine, 
ET ays you to another line, 
does from earth to heaven extend, 
Where real pleasures never end. 
. 7 . * 


Of truth divine the rails are made, 
And on the Rook of laid : 

The rails are fix’d in c! of love, 
Firm as the throne of God above. 

* . a on 

One first-class is used for all, 
For Jew and Gentile, and small, 
There ’s room for all the world inside, 
And kings with beggars here do ride. 
- > * * 


About a hundred years or so 
Wesley and others said "d go; 
A carriage mercy did de, 
That Wesley and his friends might ride. 
. * s 8 


Jerusis the first engineer, 

He does the 1 engine steer ; 

We’ye guards who ride, while others stand 
Close by the way with flag in hand. 


CHORUS. 
“ My Son,” says God, “ Give me thine heart ;”— 
Make haste, or else the train will starter 


re 


THE FLEUR DE LYS. 


CHAPTER I. 

He that is of the road will, assuredly, follow the road when he can. 
The shoulders that have once borne the knapsack, will not be easy until 
ite straps have been fitted on. This une: law, I may take it, set me 
once more gerne | it on those French within one year after that 
scene at the little village inn, and that last winding of poor Cannon 
— clock.* Set me, I say, a-tramping it on the roads; not 

out a faint hope that I might fall in with something like adventure, 
or at least see more of the ways of men and women than could be ga- 
thered from the windows of a conveyance. 

It was just about the end of a fine autumn evening, that I found myself 
mounting the hill which leads to the pretty watering place of Petiteseaux. 
It may as well bear that name as any other ; and so Petiteseaux it shall 
be. Charming, most inviting spot it a) to be; for that approach 
was directly under a rich green wall, which stretched up far above my 
head ; being, indeed, the straight side of a high mountain, handsomely 
farnished with this rich green planting. Out of which becoming back- 
ground, could be seen peeping out, far a-head, the white buildings which 
made up the little cantonment known as Petiteseaux. “It would take 
me,” I said to myself, “a good twenty minutes more before I can un- 
buckle, and take my ease in my caravanserai. By the way, what cara- 
vanserai!’? And with that I took out a pocket-book in which my friend 
Wilbraham had written down with his own hand the name of what he 
said was the sweetest, freshest, and cosiest inn the heart of travelling man 
could require. Watched over by a most bewitching landlady, who was 
herself a picture to look at. The name of the inn was, the Fleur de Ly 
and that of its mistress, me de Croquette, both set down carefully 
in the pocket-book. “I was here,” said my friend, “‘ but for two days ; 
and heartily sorry was I to quit. It is likely enough that I shall join 
you there.” On that I put up my pocket-book, and pursued my road 
under shelter of the green w There were little winding walks up its 
sides, leading to a pavilion or summer-house, perched high enough ; and 
which one, fresh and unwearied, might have found entertainment in pur- 
suing. “Iwill sit in that pavilion,” I said to myself, “some of these 
fine summer evenings, when I have grown to be of the place. 
*T will be very cool and refreshing after the day’s work, whatever that 
shall be. Drinkizg the springs of Petiteseaux, i“ ” 

At last, here it was. Not more, I suppose, than rs! or fifty two- 
storied, white, shining houses. Clearly a very grand, onable, drink- 
—— some day. When our grand-children should be grown up, there 

be marble fountains, and a @ gorgeous redoute, conversations- 


Said the little woman, with a certain dignity of her own, ‘‘ Monsieur is 
welcome to the Fleur de Lys. He has, perhaps, travelled far, and will 
desire to repose himself,” 
“ He did desire to repose himself,”’ I answered ; “‘ but for that matter, he 
would ask for Eavones gereienen to stay where he was—in her shad 
porch, that is—in proximity to the sweetly-smelling honeysuckles which 
coated Madame’s house.”’ 
“ Well, it was pretty geal Madame would admit, with a little sigh, 
“and curious to say this was her favourite seat too.’’ And with a 
delicate little kerchief, which came from one of the little pockets, she 
brushed off from the seat about a pinch of dust, if so much, and sat down 


just spoutie. 

“ Then if Madame knew,” said I, feeling that an opening for a com- 

pliment was given me, which only the dullest hind would have neglect- 
ed ; “then if Madame knew what a becoming frame to a charming pic- 
ture it was, she would sit there all day long.” 
sential ‘waren down her apron, and said with a smile, it was trés 
en 
“ ’Tis the trath, Ma’am,” I said, bluntly, “ and my friend Wilbraham 
is a stock and a stone !” 
“ Your friend Vilbram ;” she said; “O mon Dieu! you know him! 
There is another friend of his, one Monsieur Truylocks, who had been 
staying with us,—a good-hearted, well-intentioned sailor, but, mon Dien, 
sovabsurd !”” And thereupon Madame chattered through a whole list of 
folk, and all about them. In one quarter of an hour we were the best 
friends in the world. ‘ Come,” said she, rising, “ now I will show you 
your apartment ; the prettiest little apartment in the world.” 


CHAPTER Il. 
The prettiest little apartment in the’ world opened on the court ; for 
there was nothing short of a court in Madame’s hétel. Nothing short, 
too, of a fountain in the centre, and orange-trees in square green boxes 
ranged regimentally about. Coming out through the glass doors of the 
pees apartment in the world, you would see there was a gallery over- 
ead, making @ canopy, and pleasant shade, with a little wooden chair 
for you to sit on, and smoke, and look at the fountain and orange-trees. 
So that he who would have quarrelled with Madame’s description of her 
Rg as. being too boastfal, must have been a hard, sour, practical 
url. He might as well have tackled Mr. Sterne’s Parisian wig-maker 
for offering the.buckle to be submerged in the ocean. The sentimental 
clergyman thought a pail of water would have been as convenient: not 


g- 
Dinner, Madame had said, would be towards three o’clock, in that 
long glass corridor, which ran down one side of the court. No more fit- 
ting place. Decidedly Petiteseaux was more advanced than it had first 
appeared to me, and was making fast glorious Four Seasonsera, By 
that dinner-time, Madame had also said, I should have opportunity of 
seeing her company gathered together,—the quality of which I had al- 
ready guessed ; for there was a town of fair size and respectability, not 
many leagues away ; in which town, as of course, abounded gentlemen 
of working habits ; small merchants, smaller advocates, physicians, and 
the like, who had not wealth enough for distant travel, and were glad 
to turn Petiteseaux into a small pinchbeck health-restoring watering- 
place. And so all the quality of the respectable town came to Petite- 
seaux when it could. 
At dinner, then, I saw them all. Strange to say, they were of the 
ay I had guessed ; for there was a little round black man with sharp 
ferret eyes, who had.no need to write avocat after his name of Tourlon. 
Neither had the long grave man in black, who was called Riquet, any 
reason to set out on his card that he was of the Faculty of Medicine. He 
was out-speaking, as it were, of his profession. So, too, was it with the 
notary, or scr oe ges Faquinet ; and with Monsieur le Curé, 
whose garb spoke for him. There were half a dozen or so of 
merchants, or trading-men, who had not such visible marks of their 
calling about them ; fat, twinkled-eyed fellows, to whom waters must 
have been of prodigious benefit. But three ladies only, of the company : 
Madame Tourlou, Madame Faquinet, and Madame Badine ; betwixt whom 
ss fires of jealousy, and undying animosity. 

hese elements, with Madame Croquette herself at the head of her 
own table, were gathered together in the little glass pavilion, at the 
hour of dinner. 1 was next to Madame Croquette, as stranger, and per- 
son of distinction. Needless to say, Madame’s demi-toilette was charm- 
ing. No staring, or taking measure of the stranger and his points ; he 
might have been sitting there as in his accustomed seat, every day this 
month back. Monsieur le Curé, who sat beside me, and who, I believe, 
was dean, or vicar-general, or itary of some sort, in contiguous dis- 
tricts, addressed me.in his smooth, placid tones, as. though Ne parted 
from me at breakfast. He was good enough to detail to me the origin 
and progress of the malady that brought him to the waters, taking 
in Madame towards the close, who listened with extraordinary in- 


it—the sentimental cler, he have agreed with her heartil 
ak taken her hand in his and keptlt thes for Heaven only knows tee 





terest. 

Gentle little woman! she had heard it twenty times, I could swear. 
“ Q ciel!” she sighed, with hand clasped, “ how cruelly you must have 
suffered, Monsieur le Curé |” 

‘“* Mesdames and Messieurs,”’ said the good man, with more force than 
appropriateness, “ I can assure you that I had a fire within my veins 


house, and salons de jeu, with light click click of roulette-wheels as mu- | that can tag Avy likened to what the bon Dieu has prepared for such as 
1 


sic. Healthier music, too, from the Grand 
ers, under the eminent Herr Spongel, playin 
in their elegant open-air temple, 

which are to be clearly foreseen in the future. T 
will have passed off that 


chevaliers, and faded aristocrats. 


al Crown, or, per’ 
pene one seems to be 


Who knows? 


with help, as rough 


and laid my wallet down 


A chamber wench most likely! no. 


Orchestra, of thirty perform- | do not love 
g morning, noon, and night, | vicar looked round with an interesting as 

while the noble visitors drink. All 

his innocence of aspect, 

There will be the hot glare of 

countless gas-lights, Ughting up white-moustachioed faces of industry- 


England. 

in the little town. No one heeds me. No| gentil 

Officious gush of the | ne or waiter interest. No encumbering of a man 
ue 


m. My interior was, so to speak, boulevers¢!” Here the 
+ almost indescribable. 
+O, heavens,” said Madame again, wi 


T 


! 
*T was easy enough to seize the right state of things betwixt 


pa -defined in 


I felt as if I could have gladly taken on me all Monsieur le Curé’s pe- 
Who knows but this low building, | culiar sufferings to have purchased some of Madame’s seductive pity. 
hidden almost with green flowering plantse—and which I see is the Fleur 
de Lys inn—may hereafter be swept clean away, or burst into a dazzling, | Tourlou, the advocate’s lady, and 
staring, sumptuous, and ep Hotel of the Four Seasons, or Im- 


‘© through to prevent them pulling of caps!” (she did not use this exact 
lish idiom), “ you would think they would pull my little eyes out 
between them! Madame Tourlou,’”’ she went on, “ holds herself as be- 
onging to the cream of the cream, and turns up the nose at poor little 
Faquinet. In truth, my heart is altogether écrasé by their jealousies,” 
and here Madame drew a deep sigh that seemed to come from the bottom 
of her little lacerated heart. “ You, Messieurs of the English nation 
have wisdom. _ Sach gravity, such aplomb. You can advise a poor soli- 
tary woman has no one in the wide world to turn to.” 
nd here Madame turned those swimming eyes of hers on me with an 
inexpressible. melancholy. There was something very soothing in this 
confidential relation sprung up so suddenly between us. It was clear 
that she had exercised a sort of preference in my regard ; ch me 
out to be recipient of her little troubles. His must have been a gritty 
heart that could have been devoid of interest in them. The truth is, 
those fine Briton’s qualities she had spoken of, do make themselves felt. 
She felt she could lean with more reliance on our bluff honest natures 
than on the minauderies and false lacquer of her own country’s petits- 
maitres and gallants, For instance, that provincial exquisite not yet 
mentioned, sitting at the foot of the table, and twirling his moustaches 
of imperial pattern (they called him Edouard Galli Mathias), would have 
proved but @ sorry comforter. 
She was alone in the world, she had said; but whence came Madame’s 
matronly prefix? This troubled me somewhat ; so I put in, delicately as 
I could, certain leading interrogatories bearing on Madame’s social 
status: filing what lawyers call a bill of discovery. She was a Ww, 
she said : had been so these two years. No mortal ever bri 
who was more deserving of general regard than defanct Croguette. He 
was the best of men ; best of husbands ; would have been best of fa’ 
Providence only so willed it. He now reposed himself sweetly (dd 
ment) in a corner of Monsieur le Curé’s graveyard, with the moat 
charming headstone in the world over him. The laced handkerchief now 
wiped off a little tear at the corner of one of the little eyes, and the sub- 
ie ee aie ” (i the lawyer’s lady wh rps ing in 
“Zcan only say” (it was the lawyer's who was now 
a harsh, oe ha that seemed to come through acomb). “I can o 
say, that when I and Monsieur Tourlou were residing in Paris—wi 
we are aecustomed to do for at least three weeks in each year—such a 
thing was undreamt of. In fact, Madame, the wife of the district pro- 
cureur, who is our very intimate friend, has told me as much.” 
Here she looked round on the company and snorted. Madame whis- 


a 


so poetical, traly. I know, had he been standing before her as she said | pered 


me : ¢ 
“ En garde ! S¢e—they cross swords! Listen, and you will be diverted !’”” 
The husbands were indifferent, and were not out of that wood yet. But 
Se notary’s wife was not slack. She seemed to bristle over with little 
points. 
“ Bah! what can sleeping provincials know of that sweet city, who are 
taken up by complaisant husbands, like school-girls on a holiday? I was 
born there, Dieu merci! and hope to end my days there, I know every 
turn in the dear city.” 
“ Like enough,” said her enemy, now puffing and flaming ; “‘ no one 
will dispute Madame’s knowledge of the streets !”” 
This was an awkward allusion to grisette element in the social station 
of the notary’s ny ; who well nigh bounced from her chair. Her arms 
became fnstinetive ly a-kimbo, poissarde fashion ; but her husband jogged 
her, and they dropped at once. tha 
*« Ah!” she said, in a shrill tone, “ what does GHAt speech mean? I 
would gladly know it, and have it made known to this company.” 
“ Not half so fine a prospect,’ said the lawyer, still on the walk, “as 
I bad seen in Languedoc.” 
rad I mil not take the trouble,” retorted Madame Tourlou, still through 
the com 
“ Certainly,” riposted the little round woman, “we should always 
wash our linen at home—eh! madame?” 
By which was conveyed a dexterous allusion to Madame’s origin, dimly 
associated with the laundress profession. 
“TI will not! said the lady roundly, and forgetting all restraint, 
“T will not take such talk from any low quill-driver’s wife!” 
“Nor I,” said Madame Faquinet, a-kimbo once more, “ from any Par- 
venu Robin’s wife—pah !”’ 
“* Mes filles! mes filles!” murmured the Curé, wiping his lips, a little 
moderation, I implore of you; such little roughnesses during the season 
devoted to nutrition may seriously disarrange the digestive functions. 
Be patient, my children !” 
“Yes, Monsieur le Curé,” Madame Croquette said, a little fretfally, 
“the whole thing is not worth a straw.” 
On which there came truce, for that hour at least ; and Monsieur le 
Curé gave us some pleasant reminiscences of how he first began to grow 
wrong interiorly ; of how his ailment came upon him almost like a thief 
in the night, and seized upof him insidously ; of what his first feelings 
were at the discovery—surprise mingled with consternation, hesitation, 
astonishment, perplexity—with other highly curious and interesting par- 
ticulars. These carried us well through the desert and after-dinner 
wine. The hostile ladies still glared fiercely at one another, and retired 
with menacing rustle from their gowns. 

CHAPTER III. 
All through that cool evening there was a bivouac, all round the 
house ; out on the green sward : under the sbady trees: in the pleasant 
garden, and even in the court under the gallery. The ladies fetched 
work and bestowed themselves on little green chairs, all saving and 
except Tourlou, who was reported to be asleep, and snoring even, up- 


J hands still clasped, and a |-stairs. 
pany swimming look in her eyes, “ how cruelly you must have suf- 


“ She is a nightmare, a goblin, a trouble to our sweet life here,” said 
Madame to me under the porch. “ Your sober English common sense 
must take her in hand.” 

I would do anything, I said to aid Madame; perbaps would have 


adame | added something more pointed, but for those imperial moustaches, which, 

adame Faquinet, notary, or writing- | I found, had drawn near, were saying something to her very sweetly, as 

man’s lady. It was ope to be seen that Faquinet’s position was un- | they fancied, and mincingly. He was cut short, however—very short. 
, e social scale ; on the debateable ground between | Madame had plainly no relish for such an intruder ; and so, with a slow 

recognised, and far lower walks. Tourlou was of the upper | shrug, he twisted himself about on his heel, and sauntered off. 

tendom in the profession ; nay, it might come to this, that Faquinet 

1 Johnson put it. Ientered under the porch | would have to do writing work at Tourlou’s bidding, or employ. This | husbands, and thought of Madame Croquette. 

Then sate myself down beside it, ae relation natural 
Some one was coming down the stairs with a light step, and singing. 


Alone I took the road through the woods spoken of by the harmonious 
I leaned against a tree. 


rally gave rise to an awkwardness between the | She was charming—even to those little grey boots—even to the little 
ies ; who fired hostile glances at one another, from opposite sides of | collar barely a single half-inch in breadt J 
the table. With Tourlou’s lady I could have no sympathy ; she being a | hold of hers and the pastoral inn. Why, I continued, reflectively, a man 


. And that little toy house- 


I stood up at once, and recovered myself, as a soldier on ig, She | fat, blowzed, eg creature that would stand upon her position, what- | might do worse, far worse, than unstrap his wallet for good, and end his 
re’ fe 


gave a little start, and curtseyed. The most charming little 


picture ; with a li 
neat little jacket of linen, and apron with frilled 


nch- | ever that might 

‘woman in the world, that might have been cut out and stolen from a 

lace cape perched on the back of her head ; witha 

ets,—Madame Cro- 

quette, beyond a doubt, But that cold-blooded Wilbraham to have beer 
slack in his praise! 


aps, as small milliner. I was glad to see she made little account o' 





y had had together that morning. 





* In the Albion of Oot. 2. 


a ed across the table of a walk 


Now Madame Fagquinet was a round, smart little | days here, shepherd-like. Sit at the head of his own table-d’héte, and 
person, who, I had strong notion must have begun life as a grisette, or, | entertain his strangers. Queer destiny! Yet, a man, wind-buffeted and 


f|travel-sore, might cheerfully accept it, especially if there were one 80 


er blowzed enemy opposite: amusing herself with small archery work | charming to sweeten the toils of direction. Ab, well-a-day! When lit- 
on one of the young traders, who sat beside her. As for Tourlou and | tle permis bed 
Faquinet, they were, strange to aay, the best friends in the world, and |all up with him. As to showing fight, it is out of yey 


ts and narrow collars find their way into a man’s head, it is 


That Briton’s sterling aplomb and sound sense en of so hand- 





da 
“ Mon Dieu,” whispered Madame to me, “if you were to know all I | somely by Madame continued to make itself felt in other quarters. “ Its 














go Byes ge 
te : man 
inclined for a little t digestive con- 
versation ; hanna neg apeerey aes upon bis pious task, 
#0 I passed him with prof ute. 

I tarry here, at least one month. There are a hundred 


g 


a 
& 
4 


a have 
Ww that decease of Croquette (husband) 
man been, 80 to 5 : 
that daring widow? I should like 
of deceased Croquette, to have him exhumed, 
contents of stomach put in a jar and analysed by Professor Tay- 
ese fair French souls were ever dangerous. Had we not read of 
els? All those smiles and winning ways were but traps 

stranger, I say again, beware! 

made me turn I had not thought of the subject 
in before. Youth is ever careless, and here wasI on the verge 
pi wana ve These notions filled me with distrust and uneasiness, and 
I home rather moodily, and a little ashamed of myself. In fa- 
caution should mark my guarded way, as the queer old song has 
‘a; dectgnla women, as all the world has known this long time, abound 
in France. These sald sweet dainty creatures are only so many mer- 

So,when dinner-hour came that day, and with it yesterday’s company of 
the Curé, lawyers, traders, lawyers’ Waren, and Madame herself in Pont of 
raiment exquisite in taste and wholly different from that of the day be- 
fore {even the little boots were of another hue), I wrapped myself close 
in a cold and repelling demeanour ; wanting nothing, certainly, in a pro- 

respect ; but being to the full as dry as any chip ever pared. I 
oka a strong idea, on the whole, that I behaved like a brute. 

“Did you not know this was my féte day?” said Madame, beaming 
with smiles. “ All the world nn ppeaee 
you, Monsieur. Fi donc!’ she 4 sey | 

“ Pardieu! he must have mislaid it,” sai 
saw him gathering one with my own eyes.” 

There was truth in this ; but it was before coming to that wise resolu- 
tion in the garden. 

“TI have done wrong in gathering the flowers,” I said, with a 
cold stare. “I must ask Madame’s forgiveness. As to its being Ma- 
dame’s iéte day, I was as yet a stranger to it—not one of Madames’ 
intimes ;” and then—(shrug.) “Garcon! some of that Volnay I had 
yesterday. Mind, the same,” 

The poor little woman looked wounded ; but it was the first step to- 
wards establishing a proper distance between us. The first step, too, to- 
wards playing that brate character spoken of. I felt, as I sip) the 
Volnay, critically, how they must have all admired the sturdy Briton’s 
aplomb, and way of putting the thing. But Madame, with the tact of 
her country, took me at once, as I wished to be taken, and dropped that 
confidential manner which had so distressed me. She became landlady, 
and I | wy Was not that, after all, the proper footing? and, for the 
rest of that dinner-ceremony, I was treated with all formality. Which 
should have been most welcome to the Briton’s heart? for it was as he 
desired, and yet—— It was a little provoking, certainly, to hear all the 
jokes and private allusions which went round—outside of me—and which 
it was now plain, had been hitherto repressed from ct to the 
stranger. Even the Curé became less subjective, and let off jokes. Tour- 
lou of the comb, floundered whale-like in merriment. I looked on a lit- 
tle raeful ; bnt it was better thus. 

Breaking up, they whispered a good deal together, and talked in knots. 
“ What hour?” “ You will come, of course, Monsieur le Curé.” “ In 
Madame’s own room?’ “Such a pleasant thing!” these were words 
that reached me. Presently came the Caré to me with mysterious man- 


ner: 

“ Monsieur will attend, of course ?” 

“ At what ceremony?” I asked. 

“ Madame’s little féte,”’ said he. ee 

“I have heard nothing of it—received no invitation!’ 

“ What a deplorable mistake! It is terrible, and should have been 
thought of!’ said the good man all in a flutter. 

“ Bah! Monsieur le Curé,”’ Tourlou put in, who was standing just{by. 
“ There is none needed. Madame will be overjoyed to see every one, 


as a matter of course,’ 

“?T would be nord régle,” said the Curé, still troubled. “ Wait ;I 
will settle it in the t —s of an eye.” 

“I beg,” I said, stopping him with dignity, “I beg that you will not 
take any step in the matter. I should not -be able to attend in any 
case,” 


But he had gone, and was speaking to Madame at the end of the room. 
Well, I might look in for a short time or so—a bare quarter of an hour— 
without damage to that dignity. One should conform to the customs of 
the ego 

The good man was explaining the difficulty to Madame with much ear- 
nestness. Madame shrugged her shoulders and laughed : 

“ He is welcome to come if he please.” 

“ Be it so, Monsieur le Curé.”” Confusion! 

I had an engagement which would ultimately prevent the acceptance 
of that kind invitation. I was engaged to—myself, for a walk—for any- 
thing—for nothing, in fact. I was wrath at Madame’s cool, French 
oom ‘as and yet was not such footing more desirable? Oh, infi 
nite’ 

Tt wes about nine o’clock when I returned from a dull stupid walk. I 
went up the hill to see the famous view ; but I had been up the bill many 
times to see the famous view before, so it had grown to be a little stale. 
I went down the hill, on the other side, to the little brook miniature 
waterfall, which was held to be about the prettiest thing in these parts. 
But the waterfall fell flat, and the brook was naught. From these dis- 
mal conceits suggested to me on the spot, the unhealthy tone of my mind 
may be gathered. Returning, then, by the back of the house, in no very 
contented frame of mind, I passed one of the windows opening on the 
the ground ; whence sounds of voices came. Here was the scene of fes- 
tivity, and right merry they appeared. It was Madame’s own little bou- 
doir. These French folk can enjoy themselves, I said, with a sigh. Offi- 
cious, prying: Monsieur le Curé, who might have been reading his bre- 
viary, had spied me. One of the waiters came flying through the glase- 
door to fetch me in. If Monsieur would only so far honour them! They 
would be so desolated if he did not. It must be so triste—so doleful for 
him to be wandering about in that fashion. Then came another with 

ter instance. And so with no decent excuse ready, and unable to 

tch up even the most wretched shift, the Briton with all his dignity had 

to suffer himself to be led in half-resisting, half-complying, with more of 
the aspect of the British sheep than of the British lion. 

The prettiest little room that could be conceived. All the gift-flowers 
scenting it like a garden. Such a chatter of tongues! Sach enjoyment ; 
such pleasant faces ; such courtly airs and postures pa | of the Louis 
Quatorze court. Lawyers were unfrocked, and unlike lawyers. The 
houses of Tourlou and Faquinet seemed on easy terms. Madame, from 
her easy-chair, said, I did her too much honour ; but she would try her 
best to entertain the stranger. Words very frigidly spoken. Come, I 
said to myself, let me relax for this one night}; there can be no harm in 
that ; for this gentle, little woman means only kindness. 

But alack! the wise resolution was formed too late! I was among 
them, but not of them. Had they all too readily taken up that hint of 
mine let fall at dinner? These sharp-minded French folk accept such in- 
timation readily enough. Prodigious respect came from Madame—from 
ery. I was, as it were, grand seigneur. Nay, it seemed as though 
I brought in with me acertain chill and restraint, which, beaven 
knows, I tried hard to thaw and dissipate. Many more of Madame’s per- 
fections I had to Jearn that night. By-and-by she went over to the piano 
and discoured little French ballads in the most delightful fashion ; patois 
things acted in the most perfect fashion. I had never heard anything so 

tty, I said to ber in warmth of admiration. She said I was very good. 
was too complaisant; did so much honour, &c., &. Every one seemed 
to delight in it but that heavy exquisite with the moustache, whom I have 
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her head “ how comes it ?”” 
Madame Tourlou, “for I 


me with buuquets, =e round. 











me ae I was quite frightened !” 


“ Did 1?” I answered, quite aghast at my own villany. “No, it can- 
not have been ?”? : P 

“ Indeed you did.” 

“?Twas not at you, then ; it must have been at old Tourlou.” This 
was the for commencement of an amicable dispute, which com- 
_— restored the old harmony. I said: “ By the way, I have received 
etter letters—this morning, which I fear will harry my de- 
— I must think of setting out on to-morrow, or the day = 

here was no such pressing need of despatch, but I thought I would see 
how she took it. Was it possible—was that a little tinge of colour 


barn md over her cheek ? 
4 diea! and mast you really go?” she said at length. ‘“ What a 
misfortune.” 

“IT must, indeed,” I said, “and, believe me, with infinite regret—the 
happy hours I have in this little retreat shall never be forgotten 
by me ; neither can I forget ——” 

« Q, I am so desolated at this piece of news,” she interrupted, “I had 
counted on your staying with us longer. Do not go yet.” 

I looked at her with a strange fecling of interest. What could she 
mean? “Do you really wish me to remain?” I said, taking her hand. 

“ My faith, yes!” she answered. “ If I were to let you into a little 
secret I am sure you would. Shall I tell him? Yes—no. I cannot 
bring my mind to it?” and she turned away her head. Was it to hide 
another of those tell-tale blushes? 

“ Dear Madame,” I said, “ you must let me into this little mystery.” 
“T cannot, Monsieur.” « 

“ You mast—I—I will promise you to stay if you do!’ She turned 


“ Well, that makes a difference. So I must tell you my secret. You 
must know, then ——” 

Here came running from the house the soubrette or wailing-woman. 
Madame was wanted in the kitchen. 

“you shall hear it another time,” Madame said, “ perhaps not at 
all. 

“Cruel one,” I said, reproachfally, “and your promise?” 

“ Well, if you must know, come to my little boudoir at breakfast-time, 
and, perhaps ——” 

With that she disappeared. What could this secret be? Could it be 
indeed—that the wanderer had inspired with a sort of regard this gentle 
recluse, this charming provincial? It seemed terrible coxcombry to let 
such a notion even near me: and yet one might have as well shammed 
blindness. Why may I not admit, to myself only and in the strictest con- 
fidence, that I lean to that persuasion ? 

And pray why not let me ask (this I spoke to myself pacing the gar- 
den, thoughtfully waiting for breakfast summons), are not our French 
sisters outspeaking in such matters; not suffering — in the like- 
ness of a worm i’ the bud to prey on their olive cheek? what the 
significance of that little embarrassment and those blushes? It was a 
great mystery and a pleasing mystery, too. Then I fell into that old spe- 
culation of how a worse destiny might sure befall one than spending the 
residue of his life in this pleasant retreat, far moved from the busy hum 
of men. Proprietor of this little territory, where none of the world’s 
wickedness had as yet penetrated ; where might be studied eternally that 
pastoral simplicity so characteristic of the French rural districts. Where, 
at the head of my own table, I might learn from passers-by how the rou 
world outside was progressin: 
children: Antoine, Marie, Es' 
at hand, life tolling on like a dream. 

“ Breakfast, Monsieur !’? Gargon, with flattering napkin, announces. 


> e’s charms would daily heighten : 
lle, growing up about us: the golden age 


CHAPTER IV. 

In the bondoir, as it was called, Madame was seated. 

“T have promised to tell you pe! secret, and shall keep my promise.” 

“T drew near confidently. ‘ Will you be angry, Madame, if I tell you 
that I have half guessed it already ?”” 

“ Not a soul in the house knows it but yourself and another !” 

“ Another!” I said. “ You have told it to another ?” 

“Mafoi, why not? Was it indiscreet ?” 

“H’m,” I said. 

“ Well then,” she said, “in three words, my little secret is this, I am 
going to be married next week !” 

I started to my feet with a bound. “Married! What do you mean?” 

“ Tis intelligible,” she said, laughing. 

. om monstrous!” I said, intensely mortified: “and to whom, 
pray 

It was to that insolent, insufferable trading exquisite, of the pointed 
moustaches. He was so elegant, Madame said ; such grace in his bear- 
ing, his air so distinguished. Had he not struck Monsieur in that view? 
Adolphe, that was the name. Dear Adolphe had indeed offered his hand. 
Noble person! Such qualities, such powers, and he had even terres— 
that is to say, some sort of estates. He was altogether charmant. 

A four-horse Diligence went by in anhour’s time. I would depart by 


the four-horse Diligence. That business of mine had become so press-| 2 


ing, it would not admit of a moment’s delay, I said, packing up my port- 
manteaa violently. 

As for Madame Croquette, the conclusion I came to when fairly caged 
in the coupée of the Diligence was, that she was thorough French 
well, not to be uncharitable, that her name contained one letter too 
many. 





oe 


DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
“ Theses Curiosities of Literature,” said their author, when reviewing in 
old age the work of his youth, “ have passed through a remarkable or- 
deal of time ; they have survived a generation of rivals; they are found 
wherever books are bought, and they have been repeatedly reprinted at 
foreign presses, as well as transla These volumes have imbued our 

outh with their first tastes for modern literature, have diffused a delight 

n critical and philosophical speculation among cifcles of readers who 
were not accustomed to literary topics; and, finally, they have been 
honoured by eminent contem es, who have long consulted them and 
set their stamp on the metal.” Criticism cannot say more for this col- 
lection than its author, with pardonable vanity, has said for it. That it 
has succeeded, that alone among similar attempts it has passed into the 
standard literature of the country, is its best recommendation. Nor is 
the success of the Curiosities of Literature one that it is easy torival. They 
could only have been written by an author gg a school that is 
almost extinct—by a student who lives among his ks, not with any 
very definite aim, but because the manner of life delights him. In later 
days, students have not only heen anxious to mix more with the world, 
and have tried to shun as a reproach the imputation of being en 
with literatare, but they have been taught to concentrate their attention 
on definite subjects, to do their work more thoroughly than their pre- 
decessors thought necessary. To escape the charge of being superficial 
is the chief aim of the modern scholar, and he refaoses to publish at all 
unless he can speak in some tolerable degree as the master of his subject. 
To skim widely and state loosely is the very thing which excites his con- 
tempt. Men like the elder Disraeli had no feeling of this sort. The no- 
tion of literature was that of a great field where one part was as good as 
another, and where it was pleasant to go on digging without any result, 
excepting that-of having dug as much as possible. The exact value of 
their gvork is expressed in the we have quoted from Disraeli. 
They jmmbued an illiterate public with a first-love for literature. They 
instilled a belief in the richness and variety of recorded thought. They 
were the necessary predecessors of those who, because they work more 
carefully and thoroughly, are rather inclined to despise them. Even 
now, as we may see by the success of Notes and Queries, the literary public 





is largely formed of persons who relish the pursuits of amateur literature, 
and who interest themselves in minute points and 





D =o 
ves are 80 well known that it would be superfluous to 


hy of Isaac Disraeli had not gained an additional in- 
1 political prominence which the present representative of 
has attained. 

The father of Isaac Disraeli was an Italian descendant of one of those 
Hebrew families whom the Inquisition forced to emigrate from the Spa- 
nish Peninsula at the end of the fourteenth century, and who found a re- 
fuge in the territories of Venice. Assuming there the name of Disraeli, 
this family flourished as merchants for more than two centuries. In the 


ly, Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, emigrated to England, a fen already colonised by several He- 
brew families, who, as belonging to the Sephardim or Jews of the Medi- 
, have always me and we believe still re , the 
Jews of northern and central Europe as an inferior caste. The new- 
comer, however, was not very cordially welcomed by the English Jews, 
although he himself belonged to the Sephardim, and this alienation was 
his marriage with a her A who, although herself a 
g little short of aversion. 
The way was thus paved to the present Christianity of the family, but 
we are not informed when the line of separation was actually or nomi- 
nally crossed. Isaac Disraeli, their only child, was intended by his 
parents to carry on the traditions of his race, and devote himself to 
money-making ; but he early showed that he would disappoint the fond 
hopes entertained of his becoming a millionaire. A pale, pensive, timid, 
susceptible, absent boy, he had the misfortune to be the victim ofa 
mother who, though she tormented his existence, was never content if 
he were out of her sight. The crisis arrived, when, after months of ua- 
usual abstraction and irritability, Isaac Disraeli produced a poem. His 
father was seriously alarmed. isive measures were taken to eradi- 
cate the evil and prevent future disgrace ; the boy was shipped off to 
Amsterdam and placed under a preceptor, who not take the trouble 
to teach him anything, but turned him loose into a good library. Noth- 
ing could have been better suited to the native tastes of Isaac Disraeli, 
and before he wasfifteen he had read the works of Voltaire, and dipped into 
Bayle. When he was eighteen he returned to England, and having re- 
cently delivered himself over to the sentimental philosophy of Rousseau, 
he exercised his imagination during the voyage in idealizing his coming 
interview with his mother. He was prepared to throw himself on her 
bosom, and bedew her hands with tears, but when she saw him she was 
so struck with the oddity of his appearance that she burst into loud 
laughter. He was no longer to be controlled. He informed his father 
that he declined to be a merchant, and had written a long poem against 
Commerce, which was the corrupter of man. A compromise was effected, 
and as the son had failed to find literary encouragement from Johnson, 
who was then dying, he consented to go to Paris, and stayed there, 
chiefly living in the _ libraries, until a short time before the out 
break of the French Revolution. 

His first attempt as an author was a poem in the style of Pope, pub- 
lished shortly after his return to England. It was entitled On the Abuse 
of Satire, and was directed against Peter Pindar, who was then the lite- 
rary bully of the polite world. The attack was successful, and Disraeli’s 
name begun to be known. He gained also what he valued more than repu- 
tation, the friendship of a sincere friend of literature, who occupied at 
that time a considerable position, but whose name has been covered with 
something ludicrous by his subsequent Laureatship. Mr. Pye was a kind 
friend to the young author, and did him, among other services, the great 
one of persuading his father to be content with seeing his son prefer 
poetry to commerce. Two years afterwards, Disraeli, then in his twenty- 
fifth year, sent an anonymous volume to the press, the singular and un- 


gh expected success of which determined the direction of all his subsequent 


efforts. It had happened that a work by Andrews, called of 

istingwished Persons, had suggested a remark from Disraeli in the course 
of conversation that the most interesting of miscellanies might be drawn 
up by a well-read man from the library in which he lived. It was ob- 
jected that such a work would be a mere compilation, and could not suc- 
ceed with its dead matter in interesting the public. Disraeli, in order 
to test the truth of this assertion, occupied himself in the preparation of 
an octavo volume, the principal materials of which were found in the di- 
versified collections of the French Ana, the author adding as much as he 
was able from English literature. This volume he called Curiosities of 
Literature, and its success was so decided that its projector was tempted 
to add a second volume two years afterwards, with a slight attempt at 
more original research. For twenty years the two volumes remained 
favourites of the public, and after they had reached the fifth edition, he 
resolved to make the work more worthy of the favour it enjoyed. He 
revised and enriched the two first volumes, and added a third volume 
which was more critical and more original. Finally, he added three 
more volumes, and made the whole work a great receptacle for all the 
accumulations of his life of protracted study. 

He allowed, however, many years to pass away after the first success 
of the Curiosities before he became again before the public as an author. 
A long illness interrupted his labours and disarranged his plans. Still, 
his literary habits were never laid aside, and from the beginning of this 
century he was able to work every day in the British Museum, and in 
his own library at night. At length, in 1812, he published the Calamities 
of Authors which was followed by the Memoirs of Li Controversy, and 
the Essay on Literary Criticism. e had the intention to write a History of 

inglish Literature as the great work of his life, and all these minor produc- 
tions were to have been fragments of, or materials for,a larger whole. It 
was one of the chief purposes of his writings to bring forward authors asa 
distinct class, and to proclaim the existence of a Ricery guild ; a pur- 
pose, of whose value different estimates may be formed, but one which 
could scarcely have been better worked out, or with more knowledge, 
temper, and sympathy, than were displayed by Disraeli. He also 
turned his attention to a re-constraction of the Stuart history, it being 
his opinion that the Princes of that house had been unjastly depreciated 
in English opinion. His inquiry into the Literary and Political Charac- 
ter of James I. was the most important of the works in which he endea- 
voured to turn the current of the popular judgment ; and. this, like al¥ 
his historical productions, showed that he was not a blind follower of 
authorities, but that he could think for himself, and had sufficient moral 
courage to give his thoughts frankly to the world. Between 1828 and 
1831 he published the five volumes of his Life and Reign of Charles I., and 
the questions agitated at the period of publication gave an accidental 
interest to the work of an author, who reviewed in a new spirit the tra- 
ditionary history of the greatest political straggle which England 
has witnessed between authority and free thought. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer piously overrates, as it seems to us, the permanent 
effect of bis father’s historical productions. They have assisted us to 
view the Stuarts not exclusively as chiefs of a political party, but as 
men, and to allow them a balance of virtues and vices, of demerits and 
merits. But the judgment of Engiand as to the worth of the principles 
symbolized and represented by the Stuarts is not to be altered by an in- 
genious inquiry into the private life of James and Charles, 

At a period of life when most men think of retiring from labour alto- 
cer Disraeli set about writing his great work on the His of 

glish Literature. Buta great misfortune was destined to cut short 
his career. In 1839, while still in the full vigour of his health and in- 
tellect, he suffered a paralysis of the optic nerve. His natural activity, 
however, did not permit him to sink into absolute rest. With the as- 
sistance of his daughter, he published a portion of his History of Litera- 
ture under the title of Amenities of Literature. He died at the advanced 
age of eighty-two, shortly before his son wrote his biography, in 1848, 
retaining to the last the sweetness and serenity which bad always mark- 
ed his temper, and all the native liveliness of his mind. His son has 
——— the features of his character in a passage with which we may 
conclude :— 

“ He was himself a complete literary character, a man who really 
passed his life in his library. Even marriage produced no change in 
these habits : he rose to enter the chamber where he lived alone with his 
books, and at night his lamp was ever lit within the same walls. No- 
thing, indeed, was more remarkable than the isolation of this prolonged 
existence ; aad it could only be accounted for by the united influence 


in-| of three causes ; his birth, which brought him no relations or family ac- 
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tance ; the bent of his disposition; and the circumstance of his in- 
! an independent foriune, which rendered unnecessary those ex- 
cetioantisel would have broken ee ilianos He disliked busi- 
ness, and he never required on ; he was absorbed in his pursuits. 
In London his only amusement was to ramble among booksellers ; if he 
entered a club, it was only to. go into the library. In the country, he 
_ gearcely ever left his room but to saunter in abstraction upon a terrace ; 
muse over a chapter, orcoin a sentence. He had not a single passion or 
: all his convictions were the result of his own studies, and 
were often opposed to the ype which he had ay imbibed. He 
not only never entered into politics of the day, but he could never 
understand them. He never was connected with any particular body or 
set of men ; comrades of school or college, or confederates in that pub- 
lic life why in England; is, ps, the only foundation of real friend- 
In the consideration of a question, his mind was quite undisturbed 
” by ti onceptions ; and it was this exemption from passion 
and prejadioe ich, re his intelligence was naturally somewhat 
genious and fanciful for the conduct of close argument, enabled 
him, in investigation, often to show many of the highest attributes of the 
judicial mind, and particularly to sam up evidence with sin, happi- 
ness and ability.” 
Se 


THE COLOUR OF WATER. 

Among the many puzzles which a traveller plagued with a thinking 
brain is always ey Fo solve, one suggests itself asa problem to which 
no complete solution yet been given. That question may be most 
shortly E as “the Colour of Water.” One steams up the Rhine, and 
all the dirt even of the Rhine steamers (supposing it did not accumulate 
continually on those delectable craft) would not be enough to account 
satisfactorily for the peculiar whitish yellow of its waters; and every 
river that embouches into it brings down a tint that may be traced for 
miles, still unmingled with the water which bears that other peculiar 
hue. This a voluble companion may assure you arises from the strata 
which those streams have drained—which indeed is irue ; and long have 
we sometimes pondered over this fact, and made each river we have so 
Soowe thread of thought carrying up the mind on a tour of Physical 

phy, till lands as wide asunder as the French birthplace of the 
Mosel in the Vosges, the fountains of the Mayn in the mountains of Ba- 
varia, and the Alpine cradle of the old Rhine himself are linked together 
by a network of _ I successions, or demarked by mountain boun- 
daries on which the volcano has left its footprints. One continues one’s 
‘voyage into the Alpine region, and every stream is now seen character- 
ized by a nearly uniform milky aspect which for ever recals that one im- 
posing thought, new to the man who for the first time stands face to face 
with a living glacier and gazes on its moraine. 

To one returning from such a land, the Rhine, the Danube, and even 
the Rhone during some months, wherever he may cross them, in three 
seasons of the year, must bid the mind revert to that grand fortress of 
the powers of the air from whose sublimest bastions these streams and so 
many of their tributaries have leapt into life. The attrition of granite 
boulders bas loaded their waters, indeed, from their earliest emergence 
from the glacier, with that white felspathic mud which two at least of 
these rivers bear even to the seas of north-western and south-eastern Eu- 
rope. But for a time at least some of them lay down this symbol of their 
birth, as one learns when, wandering on, one visits in their turn those 
lakes in whose depths the young torrent seems to sleep off and to forget 
the turbulent morning of its life—even as the mind of the wanderer, too, 
is soothed after the oppression and excitement of snow, and precipice, 
and glacier. And in these lakes the milky water of the torrent has be- 
come limpid and pure, and the white mud has been left behind. Here, 
then, should we see water pure from the eternal snows, and free 
a the mechanically suspended silt that had disguised that purity 

fore. 

The question has probably suggested iteelf to one’s mind earlier— 
What is the colour of this water? It has suggested itself perhaps as one 
has looked amazed at the green-blue wreaths of snow in cre:ted masses, 
clinging to the steep sides of the Jung Frau, opposite to the Wengern 
Alp, looking as if some enchanted moonlight dared to outvie the white 
sunbeams in illuminating parts of that sublimest scene. Or perhaps the 
= has urged itself in the same form as the traveller has gazed at 

e lovely arch of glacier ice whose blue concave spans the deep delving 
torrent of Rosenlani ; or it may have provoked us for an answer as, look- 
ing up through a crevaes in Grindelwald, or on the Aar glacier, we have 
wondered whether that blue ice melted into as blue water. 

What answer does the water itself give to this question? Truly, most 
travellers will say, a very ambiguous one. Onany of the northern lakes 
of Switzerland a deep green is certainly the impression left on the me- 
mory as the characteristic tint of their waters. If there be a ripple on 
the water, as there generally is, a complex effect, which must be fami- 
liar to every artist, disguises the true water-colour. For each ripple re- 
fiects from one of its series of surfaces the colour of the sky, whatever it 
may be, though modified in a peculiar manner by its light being partly 
absorbed and made more sombre, while the other set of ridges reflect in 
sara the tint, for the most part green, of the steep bank of the lake. 

e have seen on a tarn in Carmarthenshire an intensely emerald-green 
contrasted in this way, on one side of the ripples, with the ruddy hues of 
an evening autumn sky that gilded the back of every wavelet. Such a 
time is not an advantageous one for observing the colour of water; but 
even under such unfavourable circumstances, if one looks along the di- 
rection of the ripples, one often cannot fail of being struck with the green- 
ness of these northern lakes as contrasted with the blueness of the Lake 
of Geneva viewed under similar circumstances ; and the Mediterranean 
is not less remarkable for this blue tint in all its hues, even when it wears 
@ green aspect, as it occasionally does, 

e have seen storms sweep with their characteristic suddenness 
across the serene blue of a Mediterranean summer day ; and we have 
watched, too, the progress of an English tempest curling the waves of 
the deep green sea from the cliffs of North Devon, and from the granite 
and the serpentine headlands of Cornwall. But by the Mediterranean 
water in its storm-swept expect, and by it alone, was the old Homeric 
epithet brought to the mind, as truly depicting the inky-violet of a Me- 

terranean storm brooding over that ioeidea ponton. No more modern 
tongue has turned it into a word. The “darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,” 
would epply as well to the harbour of Portland, as once we saw it, as 
it would to the Mediterranean, or to the deep cobalt of Lake Leman. 

It does not depend on latitude and consequent high declination of the 
sun ; for the Italian lakes, one not so green as the Swiss, owe nothing 
of their loveliness to the pure blue,that gives to Lake Leman its powers 
of rivalry with them ; while in a tropical land, India, the very term for 
the — of stones, the emerald—Marakka—the Smaragdos of Greeks 
and Latins, takes its origin in a word “ Makara,” implying a sea monster. 
It is the Capricorn of the Inian zodaic. Pliny ranks after the emerald 
the beryl, of which in truth the emerald is but a variety, as is also our 

-marine. He says these stones came from India, and that the finest 
were characterized by their pure sea-green tint. In fact, that peculiar 
green, better characterized in its various hues by the different varieties 
of the beryl than by any other thing, is the generally accepted colour of 
the sea. Ofcourse there are positions from which we may view an ex- 
panse of water, and conditions under which we may see it, that may seem 
to contradict this. From a point above such an expanse in some aspects, 
when there is a calm over nature, a cloudless sky may be reflected in in- 
tense azure to the eye ; at another time the green rippled ocean may 
be streaked where the cloud shadows rest on it, or where the wind turns 
its reflecting wave-surfaces another way, by lilac patches, as may 
often be seen round our own coasts. Thisis probably the result of a 
contrast caused in the eye by the green of the rest of illuminated water, 
when seen by the side of the bluish grey unilluminated portion on which 
that ge projects its complementary tint—ared. Thisred unites with 
the blue or slaty tint of the dark cloud shadow to produce various tunes 
and tints of lilac and le. But the predominant colour of “ calm ri- 
vers, lakes, and seas,” under ordinary conditions and in their usual as- 
pects, is certainly s green. Depth will not explain either colour; for 
the green water of Lago re, with its 300 fathoms, far exceeds in 
profundity the blue deeps of Geneva, or of the little iceberg strewn lake 
on the Ogeachbers, while its shallowest parts are as distinctly green as 
those of the Rhone are blue. Indeed, any one who has stood on the 
bridge at Geneva and watched the flow of the blue Rhone under his feet, 
or who has seen the still bluer cast of its waters where they are compa- 
ritively shallow, in shooting the bridge of Lyons when the river is low, 
as we remember to have observed it on a January afternoon, will not ask 
for any explanation of this intense blue colour which shall involve con- 
ditions extrinsic to the water itself. It is the colour of the Rhone, and it 
maintains that colour from where the hoary dome of the monarch of 
mountains is mirrored on a cobalt surface more intense and pure than 
even his far-off aerial background, down to its union with the mudd 
gulf of the lazy Saone, heavy with the limestone-mud of the Juras, whic 
corrupts its waters to the very sea. If this blue be the true colour of 
water, why is that of the river at Thun so 


green? 
& Davy, it is said, appealed to chemistry to;explain it, and hazarded a 


conjecture that iodine might be its cause. If the river water contained 
free iodine, indeed, the washerwomen of the Valley of the Rhone—though, 
by the way, one sees little of their influence from Munster to Martigny— 
must be supposed to send starch enough into its waters to dye them with 
the characteristic purple of the iodine of starch, for iodine alone would 
not give the tint. One looks into the large volume of our chemical 
knowledge for some better explanation. The beryl, indeed, suggests one, 
but it is still unsatisfactory. Any one who will examine the fine series 
of beryls that may now be seen well exhibited in the great national col- 
lection in the British Museum, will recognise in the various green and 
bluish-green tints which some of them present, no less than in the lovely 
blue of other specimens among them, a remarkable lelism with those 
water-tints from which they have been uamed by the jewellers aqua-ma- 
rine. These are all coloured alike by the oxide of iron; it is only the 
emerald variety that contained oxide of chrome. The difference of tint 
is to be explained by a slight difference in the degree of oxidation of a 
on of the iron colouring matter—the limits being a soft blue where 
t is entirely present as a ferrous silicate, and the yellow where this sili- 
cate is a ferric salt, to use the language of chemistry. The mixture of 
these produces the intermediate green and glaucous hues. 

We contemplate in water such large masses of the coloured material 
that very little colouring substance is necessary. Yet it is hard to con- 
ceive that the lower oxide of iron in any form could coutinue dissolved 
in water without becoming transformed into the more oxidised compounds 
of that metal. It may be, however, that the blue is the true water-colour, 
and that the green tiats of some waters are to be traced to minute traces 
of salts of iron in that highest stage of its oxidation which in weak solu- 
tion imparts a yellow tint ; and perhaps it is this which mars the clear 
blue of glacier-born streams, and gives to the Italian and Swiss lakes their 
characteristic green, while the Rhone has sprung from a r source, 
and, after depositing its felspathic silt at the head cf the Lake of Geneva, 
retains its unsullied blue to Lyons. Or, again, a river bottom with a 
yellow tint, or a fine silt of that colour suspended in blue water will have 
the same effect of transforming that blue to a green as would a colouring 
matter actually in solution. A suspended silt, indeed, as not changing 
with the strata traversed by a stream, is a more probable cause of this 
transformed tint in rivers, while in deep lakes or seas the colour of their 
bed may more readily explain it. This influence of a coloured bottom 
may be seen in many a mountain tarn in our own country, whose feeding 
streamlet may have drained a bog. A black deposit has been formed at 
the bottom of the tarn, and though the water lying on it may be abso- 
lutely pure, it appears, nevertheless, to the eye a dark unwholesome Sty- 

n pool. But neither of these causes can explain every case of green 
water. The bottom of many green rivers is not yellow, and their depths 
seem too arently clear to hold in suspension enough yellow silt for 
the purpose. In these, probably, there is a dissolved substance, such as 
an iron-salt, which imparts to them their hue, and we are constrained to 
view each of these causes as probably operating in different cases, and as 
sometimes combining to produce the green hue of water which we are 
endeavouring to explain. 


KNOLE, AND THE SACKVILLES. 

Knole, as its name very clearly indicates, stands on a gentle eminence, 
and is seated in the centre of as fair a landscape as even glorious Kent 
can offer. You know, gentle reader, what will make up such a land- 
scape : you have seen in many a delectable district its ever-sweet pano- 
ramic change ; you know that there will be dark broad woodlands, and 
bubbling runnels, and fair brown meadows, intersected by blossomy and 
fragrant hedges—ah, those hedges! how we love their wild, yet graceful 
luxuriance of flower, and leaf, and weed—you feel that there will be no 
dull Dutch level, but a constant alternation of hill and dale, of copse and 
valley, with some still, gleaming tarn sheltering its waters in the shadow 
of lithe alders and bending willows. You know that Alexander Smith 
has painted one with the feeling of a poet, and the scenery of an artist :— 

I reach’d a height 

Which lay from finny fen to stately tree 

Asleep in sunshine. From its crown | saw 

The country fade into the distant sky, 

With happy hamlets drown’d in ee, 

And ivy-muffled churches still with graves, 

And restless fires subdued and tamed by day, 

And scatter’d towns, whence came at intervals, 

Upon the wind, a sweet clear sound of bells ; 

Through all, a river, like a stream of haze, 

Drew its slow length until ’twas lost in woods. 
In a word, you know—unless you have been shut up ail life long in 
grimy cities—what makes an English landscape, and hence you know 
what sort of enchanted ground circles the ancient walls of Knole. 

And yet, not altogether so. Every landscape has its own peculiar 
charm, just as every fair face has its own characteristic expression. Knole 
scenery seems to us a combination of all that attracts us most in other 

leasant places. There is a broad terrace, open to the south, and look- 
ing down upon the glorious park with its long leafy avenues and shift- 
ing patches of sunshine, whence you may obtain such a grasp of loveli- 
ness as scarce can be enjoyed elsewhere. The blue walls of the Sussex 
hills shut in a magnificent picture! River, and homestead, and church, 
and clumps of beeches, and brown, smooth fields, all lie beneath you, now 
glowing with a purple splendour as the sun leaps out from a passing rack 
of cloud—now, deep in silent shadow when for a moment the golden 
orb is fain to quench its fires. And, then, the history and romance which 
live around you! Yonder is Penshurst, where Sidney meditated over 
the sublime thoughts which his life expressed, as it were, in action ; and 
Saccharissa walked “beneath the shade of melancholy boughs.” The 
eye travels farther, and catches the towers of Eridge, where the King- 
maker, stout Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, amused his active mind 
with horse and hound. The Willoughbys, a gallant yA once dwelt 
in stately Boar Place, in yonder mansion, nestling in Whitley’s ancient 
forest. At Hever, laughed the wanton beauty of Anne Boleyn—mourned 
the desolate heart of Anne of Cleves. Tunbridge Castle lifts up its hoary 
battlements afar, and summons to the gaze a glittering train of baron, 
knight, and squire. Mayfield and Rotherfield, Wadhurst and Goudhurst 
—good Saxon names, with Saxon meanings, breathing of rural life, and 
woodland “sights and sounds,’’—and many other quiet village-churches, 
raise their tall spires above the bordering trees. Orchards, happy in the 
promise of abundant fruit, and hop-grounds with their treasure of grace- 
ful plants, give a genial aspect to the landscape. Quaint old farm-houses, 
with roofs of many gables, and windows of fantastic shape, are seated on 
the marge of some fish-abounding brook, or hide away from noisy travel- 
lers in the recesses of the ancient woode. The present and the past lie 
cheek by jowl together. The old manor-house of the Tudors, the neat, 
white-washed cottage of the nineteenth-century-p t, stand in strange 
but pleasant juxta-position. Pleasant truly, for it is good that a nation 
should have a Past, and a Past, moreover, of which it may be proud ! 
And thus, the ancient mansion and the modern farm link the two ex- 
tremes of English history—“ knitting together,” as Bulwer-Lytton finely 
says, “ England’s feudal memories with England’s free-born hopes—the 
old land with its young people, for England is so old, and the English are 
so young ! 

We quit the terrace—we descend the lawny slope—we roam away into 
the arcades and dingles of the Park. Here is a hill topped with a noble 
crest of venerable trees, under which ever so many Sackvilles may have 
enjoyed the summer-noons. Here, an avenue of stalwart oaks—the 
Duchess’s Walk—leading up to the old House, and throwing about your 
steps such « playful interchange of light and shade as needs must divert 
the stolidest mind! On the hill, yonder, wave the long branches of the 
majestic trees—for trees are around and about you for many an acre. 
Among them proudly towers “ The Old Oak ’’—there is life in it yet, 
—— many a storm has beaten up against the massive trunk. Thirty 
feet its girth. So the guide-books tell us! And there is a noble beech, 
twenty-eight feet round, and another, near the Ice-house, which attracted 
the poet-heart of Mrs. Radcliffe :—‘ In the park,” she says, “ abounding 
with noble beech-groves, is one on the left of the road leading to the house, 
which, for mass and over-topping pomp, excels even any in Windsor Park, 
wheu viewed as you descend from the park-gate, whence shade rises above 
shade, with amazing and magnificent grandeur. In this mass of wood is 
one beech, that stretches upwards its gray limbs among the light feathery 
foliage to a height and with a majesty that is sublime. Over a seat, 
placed round the boll, it spreads out a light, yet umbrageous fan, most 
graceful and beautiful. With all its grandeur and luxuriance, there is 
nothing in this beech heavy or formal: it is airy, though vast and ma- 
jestic, and suggests an idea at once of the strength and fire of a hero! 
I should call a beech-tree—and this beech above every other—the hero of 
the forest, as the oak is called the king.’’ 

Pleasure-grounds and kitchen-gardens, bird-houses and dove-cots, and 
a strange little edifice rejoicing in a pointed roof, and a lofty spire 
[built by Captain Smith, father of Sir Sidney Smith, the hero of St. Jean 
d’Acre, in the time of Charles, second Dake of Dorset] must not delay 
our steps, for we have not yet entered the famous mansion—Knole 
House, once the palatial Home of the Sackvilles. So take we our leave 











of this admirable Park, noting for the edification of our readers, that it 


comprises an area of nearly one thousand acres, that on the weet it skirts 
for nearly a mile the town of Sevenoaks, to the south borders on the Has- 
tings-road, on the east is bounded by the wild Fawke Heath, and on the 
north-east by Wilderness Park, the seat of the Marquis Camden. 

Nearly opposite the simple church of Sevenoaks, stands the entrance- 
gate of Knole. Passing though it = the sloping avenue of beech, 
and reach the principal gate, with its ped amie lodges one on either 
side. The road then w through a valley, and stretches up a wood- 
crowned hill, until it gains the splendid quadrangular pile of the old 
House of the Sackvilles. The entire structure occupies an area of up- 
wards of three acres, and wears an imposing aspect, not only from its 
size, but from its square towers and embattled gateways which adorn it. 
Portions of the building are radely executed, and it is difficult to ascribe 
them to any particular period ; but the general style of architecture is, 
undoubtedly, that which was so prevalent in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I, and which is so well adapted to an English landscape. 

Passing under a lofty embattled gateway, defended by two stout tow- 
ers, you gain the first, or outer quadrangle : then, through another gate- 
way of more ancient date, you are ushered into the inner quadrangle, 
and thence into the labyrinth of apartments for which Knole haa long 
been celebrated, 


Huge hall, long galleries, spacious chambers, join’d 
By no quite lawful marriage of the arts, 
aight shock a connoisseur ; 
‘orm a whole which, irregular » 
Yet leaves a grand impression on the mind ; 
At least of those whose eyes are in their hearts. 


Steel barons, molten the next generation 
To silken rows of gay and garter’d earls, 
Glance from the walls to Veg! preservation : 
nd Lady Marys bloo into girls, 
With fair long locks, have kept their station : 
And countesses mature in robes and pearls : 
Also some beauties of Sir Peter Lely, 
Whose drapery hints we may admire them freely. 
Into the principal apartments—which are very rich in attractive ob- 
jects, and in the glories of the painted canvas—visitors are kindly ad- 
mitted by permission of the present occupant of Knole. The quaint old 
furniture, of the style which decorated the chambers when Elizabeth’s 
sage councillors and wealthy nobles took their ease ; the peculiarly fan 
tastic fire-dogs, many of chased silver, of exquisite workmanship and 
graceful design ; the painted glass, glowing with colours such as Titian 
might have envied; the elaborate carvings ; the antique ceilings ; verily, 
the virtuoso may spend laborious, yet delightful hours, in examining 
ese, 


t when combin’d, 
in 


Pa 


The Great Hall, seventy-five feet long, twenty-seven broad, and nearly 
twenty-seven high, owes its erection to Thomas, first Earl of Dorset. 
Armorial bearings are blazoned on the windows—the royal scutcheon of 
Good Queen Bess, and the shield of Robert Devereux, ill-fated Earl of 
Essex. The dais, or raised platform, remains intact as when it sup- 
ported the principal table whereat the Lord of the Mansion and his _ 
were wont to sit. A curious pair of Fire-dogs may be noted here. 
They bear the initials and cognizances of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, 
and were brought from Hever Castle, the doomed beauty’s early home. 

An oaken screen encloses the Music Gallery, which is adorned with 
~~ eg heraldic symbols, and the arms and supporters of the house 
of Dorset. , 

The walls of this noble chamber are hung with several paintings. 
Rubens contributes his richness of colouring and voluptnuousness of 
conception; Giordano, Kneller, De Vos, Ramsay and Wotton, speci- 
mens of their verious styles. 

A grand and richly decorated staircase, which gains s peculiar life 
and animation from its carvings of animals and foliage, of scrolls and 
scutcheons, leads to the Brown Gallery, an apartment of considerable di- 
mensions, eighty.eight feet in length, with oaken floor, oaken roof and 
oaken panels, and doors and windows fastened by singular contrivances 
of iron. The windows are ablaze with colourings, which paint the 
floor with a thousand shifting dyes. The walls are crowded with the 
portraits of historic men and women—some ninety-seven in number— 
which recal the most stirring events in the anoals of English valour. 
Look around upon these lofty brows, meet the searching glances of these 
earnest eyes, and forget for awhile the present. There is the great, 
strong-hearted Protector, Oliver Cromwell, unequalled statesman, unri- 
valled warrior ; yonder is the thoughtful face of Sir Thomas More, and 
near to him his tyrannical but keen-brained master, Harry the Eighth. 
Queen Elizabeth—astutest, yet weakest of women—is rightly surround- 
ed by the ornaments of her splendid Court ; by Leicester the ambitious ; 
by Sir Christopher Hatton, able judge and excellent dancer; by Sir 
Francis Drake, who first bore triumphantly the English flag into the har- 
bours of Spanish America ; by Lord Buckhurst, poet, courtier, and sol- 
dier ; and by the grave, inscratable, Italian countenance of Lord Bur- 
leigh, her trustiest counsellor. The Guises, the Bourbons, and the 
Montmorencies recal the stormy chivalry of France. Luther, Wickliffe, 
Huss, Melancthon, remind us of the toils and triumphs and sufferings of 
the great prophets of the True Faith. Milton is here with eyes serene 
and contemplative brow ; Dryden, “ glorious John ;” the massive head 
of Admiral Blake ; and many another poet, sage, warrior, and states- 
man. Then, too, there are chairs and settees, high-backed, low-seated, 
low-backed high-seated, cushioned and uncushioned, some splendid in 
velvet, some showy in silks and satins, of every shape and material, and 
of notable antiquity. There are few apartments in few English man- 
sions to match “ the Brown Gallery” at Knole. 

Lady Bety Germaine’s Bedchamber, (once the favoured chamber of the 
second wife of Sir John Germaine, daughter of the Earl of Berkeley,) 
and her Dressing-Room, contain some antique articles of furniture, some 
curious tapestry, and many excellent paintings. The Spangled Bedroom 
has an oaken floor, tapestry hangings, and stools, bed, and wardrobe of 
Elizabethan pattern, having been a gift of James L, to Lionel Earl of 
Middlesex, whose daughter married the fifth Earl of Dorset, and found 
her own bed and bedding. The Spangled Dressing-Room is a fit boudoir 
for a lady of elegant mind ; its walls are crowded with art-treasures of 
surpassing beauty. 

A Carlo Dolce and a Titian, 
And wilder gioup of savage Salvatores, 


Helmskirk’s Flemish merry-making, Lely’s beauties, Albano’s glowin 
hues, and Correggio’s poetical feeling. The Billiard-Room holds severa' 
master-pieces from the brushes of Vandyke, Poussin, Murillo, and Rem- 
brandt. From the windows of the Lei may be obtained 
some exquisite glimpses of garden and woodland, and certain chef-d’euv- 
res of the Great Masters 

Glance from the walls in goodly preservation. 

We must perforce content ourselves with simply naming the Venetian 
Bedroom, the Venetian Dressing-Room, (containing nearly forty fine speci- 
mens of Salvator, Domenichino, Reynolds, Holbein, Bassano, etc) ; the 
Organ-Room, with its tablets of the Betrayal, the Ascension, and the Re- 
surrection ; the Chapel Room, oak-roofed, and hung with scriptural ta- 
pestry ; the Chapel, and the fine crypt beneath it ; the Ball Room, with a 
massive, marble chimney-piece, and a frieze profusely wrought with 
quaint masks and emblems,; the Crimson Drawing-Room, with Domeni- 
chino’s glorious “ Sybil,” Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “ Fortune-Teller,” and 
“ Count Ugolino,”—the former purchased for 350, the latter for 400 gui- 
neas, and Titian’s “Holy Family ;” the Cartoon Gallery, containing six 
copies in oil of Raffaelle’s celebrated Cartoons, and windows sun-bright 
with the armorial bearings of various “true men of old;” the King’s 
Bedroom, prepared for the reception of James L., at a cost of £20,000, 
with a state-bed, all gold and silver tissue, and rose-coloured satin, 
which cost £8,000 ; and the Dining Parlour, where the Parliamentary 
Commissioners held, in 1645, their Court of Sequestration, and confiscated 
the estates of Edward, fourth Earl of Dorset, as a punishment for his 
loyal devotion to the unhappy Charles the First. In this gay chamber, 
too, at a later-date and in a happier time, Waller, Addison, Garrick, 
Locke, Hobbes, Sedley, and other wits and poets, gathered round the 
hospitable board of Charles, sixth Earl of Dorset, a famous and a liberal 
patron of Art and Literature. The portraits of these immortals and of 
other kindred spirits, by “ eminent hands,” lend life and lustre to its 
walls. 

Having thus briefly glanced at the principal apartments in that part 
of Knole House to which the public are admitted, and conveyed, we 
trust, to our reader’s minds some notion of the curiosities, the memorials, 
and the treasures, artistic and historical, which they enshrine, we pur- 
pose to conclude our necessarily imperfect sketch with a few notices of 
the English Worthies who have lent honour and dignity to the name of 
Sackville. 

Herbrand de Sackeville was one of the adventurous knights who fol- 
lowed the victorious banner of Duke William into England, and on the 
red field of Hasting overthrew the Last of the Saxon Kings. His second 
son, Sir William, succeeded to his fathor’s share of the plunder of Eng- 








land, and was in turn succeeded by yo r brother, Sir Robert, who 
married Lettice, a daughter of Sir H. Woodville, and had a son, known 
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Barlcigh a treaty with Spain ; on 
t abl succeeded him as Lord High Treasurer ; 
‘was created by James I., Earl of Dorset ; and died, at length, “in har- 
ness”—falling suddenly at the very council-board—April 19th, 1608, 
aged 75. “ affectionate husband, a kind father, a firm friend,” a 
counsellor, and able minister, an accomplished poet,—Thomas, 

hurst and first Earl of Dorset, occupies a prominent place among 


Buckhurst in 1567 ; obtained the reversion of the 
and park of Knole in the same year, and was created Earl 


of Dorset in 1604. 
His eldest son, Robert, succeeded him ; but died the following year, 
aged 48. The third Earl of Dorset, Richard, was ee t 
tastes, and maintained for years an almost regal state. One hu and 
nineteen persons daily sat down to dinner at Knole, while Dorset House, 
London (now “Salisbury Square’”’), and Bolbrooke House, Sussex, dis- 
yed the same profuse hospitality. His wife, the celebrated Lady Anne 
speaks of him as “ of a just mind, a sweet disposition, and very 
valiant in his own person. He was so good a scholar in all manner of 
learning, that in his youth there was none of the young nobility that ex- 
celled him. He was also a good patriot to his country, and generally 
beloved in it; much esteemed of in all the parliaments that sat in his 
time ; and so great a lover of scholars and soldiers, as that with an exces- 
sivé bounty towards them, or indeed any of worth that were in distress, 
he did much his estate.”"—He died at Dorset House, on the 18th 
March, 1624, aged 35, and was succeeded in his earldom and impover- 
ished estates by Sir Edward Sackville, fourth Earl of Dorset, born in 1590. 
A gallant soldier was this worthy Earl, and a devoted loyalist, who fought 
for King Charles at Edge Hill, and attended him in his captivity at 
Hampton Court. After the death of his king, he never quitted his house, 
pra his years in melancholy seclusion. He died on the 17th July, 
1652. Clazcndon bas written his character in noble lap :—* Hi 
wit was sparkling and sublime ; his other parts of such lustre, that he 
could not miscarry in the world. He hada very sharp discerning spirit, 
and was a man of an obliging nature, much honoar, 
and of most entire fideli 
such an eulogium at the of such a man. 

The sixth Karl of Charles, who succeeded to his father (Richard, 
fifth Earl, who in 1661 re-purchased the mansion, park, and maror of 
Knole, sequestrated during the Civil Wars in 1677), was a man of chi- 
valric gallantry, great poetic spirit, and a lively wit. He was one of the 

members of the Court of Charles IL., and the boon companion of 
ham, Sedley, and Rochester. His name will be remembered in 
our literature through his famous ballad “ To all you Ladies now at Land,”’ 
aod his warm and assiduous patronage of men of letters. Dryden, Butler, 
Killigrew, Tom Durfey, Prior (whom he rescued from a vintner’s tap), 
were indebted to his splendid generosity. A pleasant anecdote is related 
of him. A party of wits and poets assembled at Knole, agreed that each 
person presen: should write an impromptu, on the merit of which Dryden 
pty yy to decide. Zealously did they cudgel their brains,—all 
save the Earl, who penned a line or two, and threw it carelessly upon the 
table. When each had completed his task, Dryden pronou the Earl’s 
impromptu the best, an opinion in which the company cordially joined 
whea they heard it :—“I promise to pay Mr. John Dryden, or order, five 
handred pounds, on demand.—Dorskr.’ 

Pope speaks of this accomplished nobleman as“ the grace of courts, 
the muses’ pride,”’ and Horace Walpole says, “he was the first gentle- 
man in the voluptaous Court of Charles IL, and in the gloomy one of 
King William. He had as much wit as his first master, or his contempo- 
raries Buckingham and Rochester, without the King’s want of feeling, 
the Duke’s want of principle, or the Earl’s want of thought.” 

He died on January 29th, 1706, when he was about 65 or 66 years old, 
and was succeeded by his son, Lionel Cranfield, seventh Earl and first 
Dake, who held more im: t offices of State than we have room to 
recapitulate. He worthily supported the dignity of his house, and kept 
a bountifal table at Knole. “ en bitrate life,” says Bridgman, “ he uni- 
ted the amiable character ofa husband and father, with that of an 
excellent master and a sincere friend. He lived in great hospitality all 
his life, and when at Knole, the front of the house was frequently crowd- 
ed with horses and so as to give it the appearance of rather a 
princely levee than the residence of a private nobleman.” 

The second Dake of Dorset, Charles, who wrote the pretty song of “Ar- 
no’s Vale,” died in 1769 ; the third Duke, John Frederick, Am or 
to France for sev years, and Lord-Steward of the Household, who 
repaired and embellished Knole at considerable cost, forming the planta- 
tions, and adding some of its rarest gems in the picture-gallary, died in 
1799, leaving a son scarcely six or seven years old. This son, George 
John Frederick, distinguished himself greatly at college, until his right 
eye received 8 tarlous tajary from the blow of a tennis-ball. His youth 
was one of promise, but was abruptly terminated on the 13th of Febru- 
ary, 1815, when he was thrown from his horse while hunting with Lord 
terwnenvs harriers. He had only attained his majority three months 


The fifth Duke of Dorset was Charles Sackville Germaine, son of Geor 
first Viscount Sackville, and of Lionel, the first Duke. His 
father was the Lord George Sackville, who commanded the English ca- 
valry at the battle of Minden, and incurred what we believe to have been 
unmerited d through his conduct in that disastrous action. With 
the Dukes of however, we now have done. Knole had i 
out of the family, having been settled by the third Duke on his wife, the 
Dowager Duchess, who resided there until her death in’ 1825. She mar- 
ried, per’ Lord Whitworth, Ambassador-Extraordinary to France in 
1806 and 18/4, and afterwards Viceroy of Ireland. He died in the same 
year ag his distinguished wife. 

Knole then devolved upon her daughters, as co-heiresses to their bro- 
ther the fourth Dake, the Countesses of Plymouth and Delaware. It is 
now in the occupancy of the Earl Amherst. 

In concluding our sketch of this fine baronial mansion, we need only 
allade to the earlier of Knole. In King John’s time, it was 
conferred by Baldwin lof Albemarle—as his daughter Alice’sdowry 
—on William Marsbal, Earl of Pembroke. Their son, the next Earl, re- 
belled epi King John, and in the early part of Henry III.’s reign was 
deprived of his inheritance, which then passed for a while into the hands 
of the brutal soldier, Fulke de Breauté, bat was finally restored to the 
repentant Earl. His sister Maud conveyed it by marriage to Roger Bi- 
oe. sper (in the 11th of Edward I.) bestowed Knole upon Otho De 

ison ; Sir Thomas de Say, a 


of generosity 
to the crown.” It was worth living to earn 


ir Grandison transferred it to Geoff: 
maw knight who won high fame in the wars of Baward Til, A cen- 
d created by Henry 


later and it had into the hands of Fiennes, 
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ceedingly case 
other play the very soul u 
bare dreaming about a cold water bath. What a fine knowled 
efficacy of a cold douche ia the excitement of mania is expressed 
uest, made instinctively to the descending flood of rain—as dogs 
sick instinctively apply themselves to cer! on, 
endure!’ Undoubtedly the 
knowledge of what was ? represen 
stage by any really subtle actor as placing his head carefally ander the 
drip from the roof of the hovel, in order that he might the better secure 
@ sustained stream upon the occiput. Compare with this Shakespeare’s 
on of malpractice in another case of madness, that of Ophelia, 
who, of receiving trickle on her head, died of complete submer- 
sion. “Too mach of water hadst thou, poor Ophelia.” Even I myself 
couldn’t have drawn the distinction with more accuracy. Then 
there is the well-known application of a water-cure to the distemper of 
Sir John Falstaff, with temporary good effect, though this disease was at 
last only subdued by acupancture. How clearly, at the same time, is 
it shown to us that all the gross humours and troubles of Falstaff arose 
from his not having been a water-drinker! Observe, too, the special 
mention made in the play of Coriolanus of the Publius and Quintus : 
“That our best water brought by “conduits hither.” Would the 
poet make a Roman publish or acquaint us with such matters as that, if 
he had not thought qualities of water a great matter that might fitly be 
alluded to in a heroic play? Truly he was an epicure in water, who 
could talk as our friend does, in his Timon, of “ the cold brook candied 
with ice.” Crusted would have been the cross word of an unbelieving 
man, but candied was the sweet word of a true believer, and of one who 
could wish to recommend the thing candidly, in honey phrase, to candi- 
dates for dip and drink, say at Brash House, in Drenchmore. 

I am not forestalling my book, for it is a thick one. I have but 
sprinkled you with a few beads out of a tremendous water-spout. 

No ; what forestals me is the boldness of men who are now setting 
Shakespeare up as a Divine and an Attorney. He is the Divine Attor- 
ney, forsooth. Let these gentlemen fling away ambition. 

es i Oe ee how can man, then, 
image of his maker, hope to win by ’t? 

Observe here, by the by, sa: the M.A. the vastness of Shake- 
speare’s acquaintance with the first chapter of Genesis. 

Constance says in King John, “ For since the birth of Cain, the first 
male child——” Now look at that! The astounding poet had read all 
about Cain! But what is the profundity of Shakespeare to the profun- 
dity of the M.A.? Wasever before any mortal so acute as the M.A. is in 
this comment on Macbeth ?— 
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Acr II.—Scunzg 3. 
{Enter a Porter.] 
Porter. Here's a knocking, indeed! Ifa man were pa of Hell-gate, he 


should have old turning the key. Knock, knock, knoc Who’s there, i’the 
name of Belzebub? 
Belzebub] Shak is indebted for this word to the New Testament ; 





in the present instance, perhaps, without being aware of it, or at least without 
a thought of detection, from 11th chapter of St. Luke : 

Knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 

To him that knocketh, it shall be opened. 

He casteth out devils through me ie is ) 

That the words knock and Beelzebub should be found in the 11th chapter of 
Lake, thus near each other, and should be thas connected by Shakespeare, is too 
strange to escape notice. 

And yet Shakespeare borrowed that porter’s cursing from the Gospel 
of Saint Luke, “ without a thought of detection.” Was there in his day 
no M.A. of four C’s to force the secrets of his text and knock down any 
hope of a successful plagiarism? Shylock, happening to swear, like a 

ood Jew as he is, by Jacob’s staff: “ By a word,” mae the M.A. of C, 

. C. C., empaatic with italics, “ by a word sometimes Shakespeare shows 
how thoroughly he must have read the Bible. Jacob mentions his staff 
in the tenth verse of the thirty-second chapter of Genesis.” Why was 
wees $ pundit William Cantuar instead of plain Mr. W. Shakespeare, 

ieitor 

Light from Liverpool oe him a lawyer, and shows great le 
men inso doing. “Be the attorney of my love to her,” says g Ri- 
chard the Third. Stanley says, “TI, by attorney, bless thee from th 
mother.” “Tam still attorney’d at your service,” says the Duke in 
Measure for Measure, and says Shakespeare in this pamphlet. “ Why,” 
asks the Lancashire illuminator, “ why should Shakespeare make use of 
law terms in preference to the technical terms of the medical, clerical, or 
any other profession?” But then M.A. oe him a divine, and I know 
tim to have been a water-doctor, though there certainly are passages 
about fey were hellebore, and other drugs, which countenance a sus- 

icion that he also kept a chemist’s shop. “Why,” asks the Northern 

ight, “ should Hamlet, in his reflections on a skull, suppose that it be- 
longed to a lawyer, in preference to a doctor or divine?’ Observe the 
number of law terms in that oyer the skull. Quiddets, quillets, 
cases, tenures, action of battery, statutes, recognisances, fines, double 
vouchers, recoveries, purchases, double purchases, conveyance, and to con- 
tain all, finally, the lawyer’s Box. “Shakespeare,” says the corruscator, 
“ displays his bry yeu with the custom of conveyancing lawyers in 
this passage :—‘ The very conveyance of his lands will hardly lie in this 
box ; and must the inheritor himself have no more??’ Why?” he asks, 
“should Hamlet compare the grave toa box? Not because there is any 
resemblance between a box and a grave, but because conveyancers and 
attorneys keep their deeds in wood or tin boxes.” True it is that the 
doctors put their pills in boxes, but then had Shakespeare been of the me- 
dical profession, we shall be told, the speech ought to have run something 
thus: “ Where be his Turkey rhubarb now, his crab’s eyes, his castor, his 
hartshorns, and his tricks? Why does he suffer this rade knave now to 
knock him about the sconce witha dirty shovel, and will not tell him the 
dose muet not be repeated? This fellow might in ’s time be a buyer of 

? 


acu- 


spatulas,” &c., &c. Shakespeare, in fact, mast have been a limb of the 
law, or he would never have sung to his beloved in a sonnet : 

I myself am mortgaged to thy will, 
Or gone on with such lines as 

He learn’d but , to write for me, 

Under that bond him as fast doth bind. 


The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 40. 
As a sonnetteer, too, he says he will be contented when 


that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away, 
and he makes Hamlet observe how “ this fell sergeant is strict in arrest,”’ 
referring here to the sergeant-at-arms or mace. 
“ How now,” cries Pandarus in Troilus and Cressida, “How now, a 
kiss in fee-farm.”” Who bat # lawyer would have talked about kissing 





in fee-farm? Again, even in Venus and Adonis, he{can’t get out of the 


office and its but makes a lover say, “Set thy seal’manual 
on my wax-red lips.” He stains even face of Desdemona with his 
Office ink. Desdemona says in the scene of the third act of 


Rome or elsewhere, any translation 
tion, bulls, instruments, &c., 
Bee eet ances es eal pen 
"g ion, 
felted toghe king.” 
Othello undertakes to show “ what doings, what charms, what — 
ration,” &c., in accordance, of course, with the eighth cap., thirty- 
Henry the Eighth, which enacts, “ It shall be felony to practice, or cause 
— : 1, conjuration, wi &c., to provoke any person to 
jove. 
Mrs. Page says of Falstaff, “If the Devil have him not in fee-simple, 
Se Bao coe eaers aha Ul peves, I x 
mpt us again. enan' fee-simple, 
“4 hath lands or 
; and fine and recovery was formerly the 
to English law.” Not to quote other 
simple in Shakespeare’s works, I ma: 


the granter has ; whilst 
a reversion is that part which remains in the grantor himself, on such 
grant of a less estate. Co. Litt. 22 b.; Watk.’s Cony., ch. 18 ; Bur- 
ton’s Comp. PP. 28, 29, 30 ; Noy’s Dial, p. 30.” Queen sa: 
the Second, “ ?Tis in reversion that I do possess.” Kin; 

“ As were our Englend in reversion his” and 
liam Shakespeare’s poetry proved to Rogie up fe ihe mast. of Co. Litt., 
Walk.’s Prin. Cony., Burton’s Comp., Noy’s Dial, 

might have been Mr. W. Shakespeare, Solicitor. Why, he makes fre- 
quent legal use of additions, obligations, indentures, even indentures tri- 
partite, counterparts, and talks of benefit of clergy. “What, billing 
again?” says one of his speakers to two lovers. ‘“ Here’s in witness 
whereof the Parties eat tay ory of A medical man would have com- 


Upon thy cheek I lay this zealous kiss, 

As seal to this indenture of my love ; 
but rather “ as strengthening plaster to my chest of love,” with a play 
on the word chest, quasi icine-chest, as containing any quantity of 
healing stuff. When Rosalind, in As You Like It, speaks of “ bills on 
their necks :—Be it known unto all men by these presents, a blaze of 
light tails out of the dazzling comment.” The bills Rosalind mentions 
are deeds poll, which commonly begin, Know all men by these presents. 
And when Macbeth says, ; 

But yet I'll make assurance double sure, 

And take a bond of fate, 
he does so, “ referring not to a single, but to a conditional bond, under 
or by virtue of which, when forfeited, double the principal sum was re- 
coverable.” Will Messrs. Dyce, Collier, Singer, Halliwell, Staunton, and 
Company, be good enough to make a note of that? 

Then what an exquisite sense of the spirit of the law Shakespeare 

shows, when he defines it as 


past depth 
To thoge that, without heed, do plunge into it. 


It may be that the law is not the only thing into which gentlemen ay 
plunge beyond their depth. Water, of course, is another thing. 5 
stories I could tell you of the other water doctors down here. Never 
mind, for the present. 

There’s a brother of mine in these parts who is bookish, but who lies 
in bed while his coats rot at the elbows. He read that law pamphlet in 
bed, and told me there was sense in it. “Shakespeare, you see,” he 
says, “ Shakespeare was one of your early birds. The other day, I 
sauntered into the city, and happened to become the ear of the walls of 
the City a | in Guildhall, when a great man, an alderman, perhaps, 
brought a friend to see the sights there. One of them is Shak "8 
autograph. ‘ There’s another,’ said the beadle, ‘ at the British Museum. 
One Sto a deed of purchase of land, that, by the other, he got rid of 
again immediately.’ ‘It would seem by this,’ said the friend of the 
magnate, ‘Shakespeare was a needy man.’ The magnate took alarm, 
and answered with a mighty air, ‘Yes, no doubt. I must tell you that 
I never read him.’ What but poor stuff, could a poor man write? The 
alderman wouldn’t be suspected of attending seriously to the works of 
any pitiful fellow under the rank of a fundholder. 

“ Then, if the wall that had ears could but have spoken, it would have 
said, ‘ Cheese-monger, or tallow-melter, or whatever you might happen 
to be, there’s not a man behind a ledger in this country, who has a clearer 
eye for business than this William Shakespeare had, who keeps his chin in 
better trim, pares his nails oftener, sticks to his work closer, intends more 
firmly to make a fortune. He wasa gentleman so decent, that when 
Ben Jonson smoked every page of his comedies with tobacco, and the 
whole town was alight with it, Shakespeare never deigned once to name it 
in his writings. He was sober, civil, kind, and very canny, sir. He bought 
land, went deep into questions of tithes. He had his lawyer and his deedj 
box, and he made his money, sir, as surely by his plays as if they had 
been butter firkins, I don’t wonder that he knew a good deal of law 
business, as it was connected with his own successfal thrift. He was just 
the man, too, to be precise over the general law matters that got to be 
involved in any of Bis pictures ofsociety. What he did, I knew he could 


Y | learn for the asking. They say he never blotted what he wrote. Of 


course he didn’t. The methodical fellow got everything straight in his 
mind the moment it entered, and he couldn’t bear to see a mess upon his 
paper. I believe that he kept his needle and thread in his pocket, to sew 
on for himself any dropped buttons, or take up a stitch in the good time 
that saveth nine. Therenever was a minute in which he dida’t—know 
—what o’clocnk—” My brother at this juncture fell asleep again ; not 
knowing that it was eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 


—_—_- 


THE HAUNTED BED. 
BY MARK LEMON. 


“ Why, Betty, if here isn’t Mr. Ponsonby at the door with his luggage, 
Pll be Vhipped. cried the = waiter at the Hotel, at Cowes, on 
the evening preceding the Regatta. 4 

“ Mr. Passoaty! yn don’t say so! and I’d given him op and just put 
that weak-minded gent, as come at ten o’clock, into 42, Mr. Ponsonby’s 
room, as I call it; and there’s not a bed to be had in Cowes for love or 


money. 
as What's that you say, Betty?” said the new-comer; “ not another 


bed but mine, eh ?”’ 

“ That’s it, sir,” replied Betty ; “ I kept it for you till the last train ; 
now as that has ny an hour, i give you up, sir. What will you do? 

“ Awkward,” exclaimed Ponsonby ; “ the old clock in the room will 
break its heart ; but I must sleep on a sofa.” 

“ Not one disen: , sir,” said the waiter. 

“ No, sir,” added Betty, not one, sir. There are four small children 
put to bed in a chest of drawer now in 24. We let everything before we 

let 42.” 


“ That’s the gent that’s got your room,” whispered John, as he ush- 
ered Mr. Ponsonby into the coffee-room. 

The person alluded to was a very mild, milky-looking young gentle- 
man of twenty-one. His present position was evidently a new one, for 
he was constantly employed in pulling up his shirt collars, and using 
his toothpick. 

“ Sohn” said Ponsonby, “I must have a bed. Bring me a broiled 
bone and a glass of brandy-and water, and put them on the table next to 
the young gentleman, whilst I to Betty.” 

hat the natare of Mr. Ponsonby’s commanication to Betty was I 
don’t mean to reveal ; but she “ lau y,” and was shortly 








ghed consumed! 
—- seen entering No. 42 with » warming-pan, and then retarning 
without it. 
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The bone and brandy-and-water were duly served, and Mr. Ponsonby 


pede Fyn tae ber Rarwtipae S pulled his collar more 
tooth) w energy. 
wegvaitee,” ed Ponson eben, tab thie thin away.” 


€ Capital bone, sir !”” John, somewhat aston’ 
“Don’t tell me—a capital bone,” exclaimed Ponsonby ; “ the-buss- 
driver was complaining of the mortality among his horses. Take it 


away.” 

The mild gentleman looked alarmed, and paused in the act of pulling 
up his left collar. 

“ Wretched house this, sir,” seid Ponsonby, confidentially; “ never 
come here if I can avoid it ; but at Regatta time glad to get in any- 
where. ou ~ 

“ Yes, sir,” said the mild one. 

« served me a rascally trick once, and I shall never forget it. I 
wonder who sleeps in that room to-night—poor devil!” 

“May I inquire what the trick was, sir?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said Ponsonby, “though I hardly like to tell the 
or - on you should doubt my veracity.” 

“ tr—" 


? 

“ Well—it seems absurd to talk of haunted chambers in the nineteenth 
century,” and pe pes b 

“ Not at all, cir,” sai mild one, encouragingly. 

“ But that there is one in this house I am ready to swear,” exclaimed 
Ponsonby ; “a room with a large, old-fashioned clock in it,” 

“No 42!”? gasped the mild one; “ that’s my room!’’ 

“ Hush, for Heaven’s sake!” said Ponsonby ; “had I known that I 
wouldn’t have said a word for the world.” 

“ My dear sir, don’t say that ; pray go on, sir. I’m not superstitious, 
neither am I foolishly incredulous ;” HY the mild one wiped his forehead, 
and emptied his tumbler at a gulp. 

“ Well, as you desire it, I will narrate my story,” said Ponsonby. “It 
was exactly three years ago this very day, that I and my luggage found 
pag wom in No. 42, the last room (so the chambermaid told me) unletin 

jouse, 

“ Exactly what she told me—a cockatrice !”” interrupted the mild one. 

“T was tired by my day’sj , and went to bed exactly as the clock 


struck twelve. Though fatigued, I felt no disposition to sleep ; so I | h 


| ape my candle on the bed-steps, and began to read. I had read about 
ive minutes, when suddenly I received a most violent blow in the sto- 
mach, and the clock struck a quarter. I started up ; there was no one— 
nothing to account for the phenomenon. At last I concluded it must 
have been fancy. I read on for another quarter of an hour, when I re- 
ceived two blows, of greater violence than the former one. I jumped out 
of bed, resolved to secure my assailant. No; there was no one !—the 
clock chimed the half-hour.” 

“ Another glass ot brandy-and-water !” cried the mild one. 

It was brought, and Ponsonby proceeded— 

“T seized the bell-rope, but a sense of shame would not let me proceed. 
I therefure resolved to keep watch for a short time. AsI sat up in the 
bed, my eyes fell upon the face of the old clock in the corner; I could 
not help thinking that was in some way connected with the annoyance I 
had suffered. As I looked, the minute hand gradually approached the 
1X on the dial, and the moment it arrived there I received three distinct 
and particularly 5 raps on the crown of my bead. The clock struck 
the three-quarters. I was now convinced that there was something 
wrong. What wasI todo? IfI disturbed the house and told this story, 
Ishould be laughed at, and set down either as drunk or dreaming. I re- 
solved to brave the worst. I got out of bed, and gently opening the 
clock-case, stopped the vibration of the pendulum. 

“*Come, that must prevent the striking,’ thought I; and laid myself 
down with something like a chuckle at my own brilliancy.”’ 

“ A chuckle!” murmured the mild one. ; 

“T had not been ia bed above five minutes,” assumed Ponsonby, “ when 
I heard the door of the clock-case open slowly. I felt, I confess, a tre- 
mor—— 

“T should think so!” 

“AsI saw the pendulum throw a somersault on the floor, and deli- 
berately hop—hop—bop—towards the bed. It paused for a moment, and 
bending its round, brazen face full upon me, said——”’ 

“ Spoke!” gasped the mild one. 

“ Said (continued Ponsonby, not heeding the interruption), ‘Sir, I am 
very much obliged to you for stopping my labours. People think I ne- 
ver want any = that I can stand being perpetually wound up and 
kept on the go. With oro permission, I’ll get into bed ;’ and without 
waiting for an answer, into bed it 

“*T suppose,’ continued the pendulum, ‘you are not aware that this 
is our room.” 

“* Our room!’ said I. 

“Yes; mine and the rest of the works. Theman who made us died 
in this bed, and left it to us asa legacy. You found something rather 
unpleasant, didn’t you ?” 

“© Yes” I answered—‘ very unpleasant.’ 

“* Ah! that was the striking-weight ; he always serves intruders that 
way when we are going. When we are not, and I come to bed, he is quiet 
enough. But as I am likely to beset going again in the morning, and 
it’s now nearly half-past one, I'll wish you a good night.’ 

“*¢ Good night, sir,’ I replied, quaking from head to foot. So, thought 
I, whoever sleeps in this bed must either submit to be thumbed black 
and blue by the striking-weight, or accept of this horrible monster for a 
bed-fellow. At this moment the pendulum I suppose fell asleep, for it 
commenced an innocent ‘ tick-tick,’ ‘ tick-tick,’ taat rendered all at- 
tempts at forgetfulness on my part impossible.” 

* Another glass of brandy-and-water !” cried the mild one. 

“No, no!” said Ponsonby. “I would advise you not; have your 
chamber candle and go to bed.” 

“ Go to bed, in No. 42!” exclaimed the mild one ; “ never!” 

“ My dear fellow ; matters may have changed since the period I have 
been talking of. Go to your room ; and if anything occurs, it is easy 
to ring the bell. Come, I'll see = to the door ;” and taking their can- 
dies, the pair proceeded to No. 42. 

“ Here we are,” said Ponsonby ; “ good night.” 

The mild gentleman could only wave his head in valediction as he en- 
tered the haunted chamber. In a minute he uttered a shrill cry, and 
rushed into the lobby, his hair literally on end with terror. 

“ What’s the matter ?” said Ponsonby. 

“ It’s there !—in bed—fast asleep—I’ve seen it—the pendulum! I’m 
not sleep there for a thousand nds.” 

“Good gracious! What will you do?” 

“ Sleep on the stairs—if I had but my carpet-bag out of that room!” 

be ve fetch it for you. I don’t mind the pendulum ; he’s an old friend 
of mine. 
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sympathies and 
Who would not feel a natural pang at the mere suggestion 
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in a common hack cab, or squeeze into a dingy omni ‘o the hulks 


with the mean-spirited et, to prison with the vile fraudulent 
shopkeeper ; but pity the fortune of the broken Banker,—admire the 
of the rai great Director. From the historic 


ns created > tag 

w to the Junior Director of the Western Bank of Glasgow, the annals 
of Bankruptcy and the records of Criminal Courts en’ the great 
= that the guilt of a swindle is in an inverse proportion to its mag- 
nitude, 
New illustrations of this great fact in Social Science occur very fre- 
quently ne d in our yesterday’s report of the proceedings in 
the Court of Bankruptcy. Every one remembers the career of the now 
notorious Colonel Waugh. We seem still to see the crowds of carriages 
with emblazoned panels that impeded the highways of Kensington, we 
seem still to hear the buzz of small-talk that throughout “ society ” pre- 
ceded every repetition of the gorgeous theatricals and sumptuous ban- 
quets which drew the town together to feast and wonder. We know row 
that Colonel Waugh was a swindler of the heroic class. It is an unwise 
saying, that nothing is so magnificent as the imagination of a beggar ; 
the actual prodigality of a beggar may outspread bis own imagination 
and tax the imaginative energies of all his friends. Colonel Waugh was 
a beggar. He not only had nothing, but he had several hundred thou- 
sand pounds less than nothing. He outvied all our capitalists, and feasted 
our aristocracy with a splendour transcending all their capacity of re- 
turn on the strength of his negative possessions. Poor man! he taxed his 
fecee energies too much in the wearing occupation of a large-hearted 

ospitality, and those absolute despots, thé doctors, have insisted upon 
his retiring to the genial climate of Spain. There he probably moralizes 
over the ingratitude of his former guests, and possibly complains that 
those of whom he has least deserved remember him the best. As after a 
great wreck we sometimes see the small parasitical craft, the captain’s 
gig, and the whaleboat, and the barge knocking about on the waves bot- 
tom uppermost, and at last shivered with a smaller crash, so the great 
Waugh catastrophe is followed by its little sequences. Colonel Waugh 
ad a stepson, the cadet of a well-known house, who held a commission 
in a cavalry regiment, and who was not destitute of the tastes befitting 
the stepson of the magnificent Colonel. No man could be more choice in 
his gentlemanly superfluities. His little box at Eltham was a bijou, his 





allow, his guns and rifles and hunting prints were unexceptionable ; he 
smoked the best cigars, he owned the best pointers, and he patronized 
three boat-builders ; his yacht, the saucy Maraquita, was the envy and the 


that the Queen’s Cup, of £100 value, fell into his possession. 
All this could not be done for a cavalry officer’s pay, which probably 


£58,640. Thus both parties were benefitted by the transaction, and the 
gardens at Eltham were gay with flowers, the wheels of the dogcart re- 
volved with almost the swiftness of steam, and the Maraquita talked in 
the water with scarce a zephyr. All went well, for the principles of So- 
cial Science, as we find them in action, and not in Liverpool speeches, 
were duly observed—the stepfather knew that the secret of living upon 
nothing was to live en grand Seigneur, and he practised it. But there are 
times that try the temper of men. A crisis arrived, and Benjamin Fran- 
cis Hallowell Carew was not equal to the occasion. Difficulties arose 
about the London and Eastern Bank, the buoyant balloon to which the 
Colonel had hung his car, and the Colonel was obliged to go to Spain ; 
for too great confinement to his duties of disbursement, and a prospect 
of still stricter confinement in the reception of hospitalities proffered to 
him at the public charge, rendered change of residence quite necessary. 
The disciple, therefore, was left to practise his master’s precepts unaided 
by his master’s presence. Perverse and foolish young man! He was 
false to the principles of Social Science. He began at once to argue like 





the common herd of men. He seems to have said to himself, “ How can 
a cavalry officer possibly earn his bread ?”—including, of course, in the 
word “ bread” al! necessaries, such as the yacht, the dogcart, and the 
Eltham villa. 

If he had learnt the secret of manufactaring the gas used by our suci- 
al aeronauts he would have blown a balloon bigger than the London and 
Eastern, and would have soared aloft into the highest regions of our so- 
cial atmosphere. But the young man had but a grovelling imagination. 
He sank down at once to the study of common things. He actually de- 
meaned himself to the condition of a cab proprietor. He allowed 
himself to make petty debts. He was so wicked as to run credit 
for a miserable two sets of brougham harness, amounting only to £34 
15s. 6d. ; he lost his rank at once, and descended from the great negative 
capitalist of £58,640 toa small commonplace debtor, hunted from a 
mews to a timber-yard, and at last driven for refuge to the protection of 
Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque and the Bankruptcy Court. He ought 
to have had a soul above such things. He had better have followed the 
example of his great ancestor who braved the capital terrors of the Black 
Art and consorted with the Gipsies. 

The moral of the story may be read in the hints thrown out by the 
Bankruptcy Commissioner. “I don’t expect him to pay the £58,000,” 
said Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque ; but there was a grave severity and 
an unrelenting rigidity as to the £34 15s. 6d. These small undignified 
operations must be sternly repressed ; and until Benjamin Francis Hal- 
lowell Carew has purged himself of all his transactions as cab proprietor, 
and paid 20s. in the pound on these debts,{as degrading in their amount, 
he can hope for no sympathy from the British public and no certificate 
from Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque. When this condition has been satis- 
fied—as we read the report—the £58,000 will form no impediment to a 
happy whitewashing. Now, we by no means complain of the decision 
of the Commissioner. It seems to be in accordance with onr laws, our 
manners, and our social sympathies. But we think we have a right to 
recommend the circumstances of this case to the consideration of our de- 
monstrative and not very tonguetied social philosophers, and to suggest 
to them whether it would be below their dignity to test the soundness 
of these practical results of our social system, and, if they should see any- 
thing in them to reprehend, that they should direct some portion of their 
exurberant energies to the invention of some check or remedy.—Times, 


And in another minute the mild one was travelling down to the coffee- | Oct. 20. 


room, bumping his carpet-bag from stair to stair, to the probable disturb- 
ance of the whole house. 

“ Betty! Betty!” eaid Ponsonby in an under tone, “ tell the porter to 
bring my luggage to No. 42. Ha! ha! Capital, Betty!” roared Pon- 
sonby, as he saw the cause of the mild one’s terror. 

It was the brazen warming-pan comfortably put to bed in No. 42, and 
which the M. O. in his terror had taken for the pendulum. 

Tn the morning the mild gentleman did not show. He had drunk 
three bottles of soda-water, paid his bill, and gone off by the first train 
to London. 

oe 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
A Chapler not set down at the Liverpool Meeting. 

How to live upon nothing at all is not so hard a problem to solve as 
people of limited minds suppose. Noblemen and gentlemen who rush 
about starring in the provinces, talking about Social Science and mak- 
ing didactic speeches about Education, do great harm by giving cur- 
rency to doctrines tending to contract the comprehensive views of men 
of large ambition. It is those absurd notions of frugality and self-de- 
nial and contentment on an elegant sufficiency that produce threadbare 
coats and hungry bellies. No man has quite all he wishes ; and if he is 
content to live just above want it follows naturally that—the usual mar- 

in between hope and reality being allowed—he falls down into want. 

ven our madmen are wiser than our philosophers. Who ever heard of 
@ maniac insisting upon taking upon himself any character that in- 
volved continuous hard work? He Daca a King, a great hero, or 
an Emperor, or at least the rightful claimant to some great estate. He 
is never a stonebreaker or a bricklayer’s labourer. A man who has no- 
thing at all never ought to feel it possible to live under £50,000 a-year ; 
and a man who may be without a £5-note never ought to desire to bor- 
row less than £50,000. Widows of clergymen and daughters of slain 
officers, mechanical students tunnelling in the dark towards some hidden 
truth, small clerks with large families ignobly struggling to make both 
ends meet at Christmas, pine and moan and perish away, and no one 
cares for them. But a man who cannot possibly do without his yacht, 
his grousings, his partridge manor, his hall in the country, and his pa- 


—<ja———— 
MR. BRIGHT ON REFORM. 


It has been said that nothing truly great was ever done by an effort, 
and, though the maxim is somewhat dangerous, it nevertheless contains 
a portion of truth which we cannot but acknowledge. The mountain in 
labour is an old fable, and strange enough it is that mountains which 
have in their time shot forth their redhot rocks, rolled down their streams 
of lava, and covered the landscape with their clouds of dust, should 
sometimes, after many weeks of volcanic rumblings and ever thickening 
columes of smoke, bring forth nothing but an abortion. Mr. Bright is a 
man of power and passion; his eloquence bas received the tribute of 
praise from all parties, and of late he has held a position in the country 
which may well have inspired him with confidence in himself and in the 
teachings of his own political school. Tory noblemen, “ broad-acred’’ 

uires, military politicians, University representatives,—all those who 
of old showed themselves most arrogant and vindictive and supercilious 
towards Manchester and its apostles,—all those who formerly looked, or 
affected to look, on Cobden and Bright as the impersonations of an evil 
spirit, which was in fulness of time to pull down the Throne, violate the 
altar, and despoil the Peerage, have been within the last few months 
prodigal of compliments and blandishments, which may have made the 
strongheaded member for Birmingham smile with a consciousness of 
power. He has been “ this eminent and thoroughly honest politician,” 
“ this remarkable man, who, although I may differ widely from him on 
some things, I still sincerely believe to be, &c.” 

In short Mr. Bright has been the protector of the Tory camp against 
the old Whig phalanx, which, taken by surprise,and routed in that me- 
morable night of February, soon rallied and advanced to the attack with 
the obstinacy and discipline learnt in its long campaigns. The member 
for Birmingham was half looked upon as an ungazetted Prime Minister, 
who, with lips which had never approached the Royal hand, was yet to 
dictate the policy of an Administration and keep the men of his choice 
in office as long as they complied with his wishes. The speech at Bir- 
miogham was looked tor, accordingly, with some little curiosity. As 
November approaches, and the world once more applies itself to the 





steady business of life, Englishmen naturally turn to that period of pro- 


mise—the next session. After all, real earnest politics are 

different from the literary or scientific or philanthropic discussions 

are in season e autumn. Two months of “ papers” on the distriba- 
tion of fungi, the importance of vocal music in education, and the pro- 
gress of unreclaimed young pickpockets in agricultural chymistry, give 
us all an appetite for something more vigorous and exciting. Mr. Bright 
is known as a man of energy, he is*believed to have plunged heart and 
soul into the politics of the present hour, and the meeting at Birming- 
ham was understood to be a political demonstration. Expecta- 
tion was at its height, and inasmuch as Mr. Bright has made a long and 
a it has not been disappointed. But those who thought 
that ing new would be enunciated or something old spiritedly re- 
viewed,—that the last session would be moralised for the instruction of 
politicians, or the future course of affairs indicated with subtle penetra- 
tion, have been wofully deceived. 

Mr. Bright has made an ordinary Reform Bill speech, such as might be 
made by men with not a tithe of his ability and experience. It is 
impossible to follow a speaker who runs from one subject to another, and 
groups ideas which have no manner of connexion ; nay, it is pty ne- 
cessary, for such unsteadiness and absence of close reasoning are little 
likely to luce an effect. Mr. Bright attacks the small boroughs, and 
the counties, and the House of Lords, and the Bishops, and the countr 
gentleman, and more than one other element in our social state,— 
panacea for the evils caysed by all these being a fall and fair representa- 
tion of the people in the House of Commons. He has hard words for the 
existing House ; he calls the present state of the representation a hypo- 
crisy and a sham, and exposes, with unanswerable statistics, that dispro- 
portion between the constituencies of which no one is ignorant. Now, 
our own opinions on the subject of a reform of Parliament have been 
given, not once or twice, but many times, and extend over a considerable. 
number of years. We are in favour of a greater equality between the 
constituencies. We trust that any Reform Bill which mayt trought 
forward will be an honest and a fair one, though we agree with Sir Corn- 
wall Lewis, that any such measure must add to the popular power in the 
State. That in the next few years some of the changes which Mr. Bright 
mentions will take place, no man can doubt. Numbers, energy, increas- 
ing wealth, and, what must not be despised, the strict logic of the ques- 
tion, are on one side ; on the other are prescription and the dislike of 
change, the timidity of the rich, the fastidiousness of the educated, and 
the caution of the reflecting, It is not difficult to see that in the long 
run the rougher and more vigorous party will make great breaches in the 


horses were as nearly perfection as the fallibility of London dealers would | other’s fortress. 


That Mr. Bright will some years hence be able to point out how his ar- 
guments have prevailed we have no doubt; we also trust and believe 
that he will be able to add that no evil has befallen the nation and its 


terror of the Royal Yacht Squadron, and she skimmed the sea so swiftly | constitution. Having made these concessions, which we —— equally 


make to publichouse orator who indignantly compared Thetford and 
the Tower Hamlets, and declared that a change must come some day, we 


all went to his mess, but he was portion of the tail of the great comet of | are compelled to stop. The whole spirit of Mr. Bright’s speech is at va- 
Social Science, Colonel Waugh. His stepfather, out of the superabund- | riance with the feeling of the country at the present time. The member 
ance of his great negative quantity of wealth, allowed him a positive | for Birmingham seems to — himself in October, 1831, instead of Oc- 
£2,000 a-year ; nor was this by any means a losing investment to the | tober, 1858. If the House of 

Colonel. To this financial magician, who had comprehended the axiom | Sarum, if Bristol was on fire, and the Birmingham people ready to march, 
that to owe is to possess, a large debt is a greater present benefit to the | Mr. Bright could not be more acrimonious and combative. To listen to 
debtor than a smaller sum in hand. The stepson, Benjamin Francis Hal- | him it would seem that the three kingdoms were misrepresented by a 
lowell Carew, took his £2,000 a-year, and joined his stepfather, William | Parliament whose only thought was to extract money from the pockets of 
Petrie Waugh, in confessing to a joint indebtedness to the amount of | the people. One would think that the Pension List was overburdened 


ords had just rejected the abolition of Old 


with the parasites of the great, that the Church was full of foxhunting 
pluralists, that Chancery suits always lasted fifty years, that slavery in 
the colonies still existed, that the Corn Laws and the Navigation Laws 
were in fail force. But what is the fact? That the people in whose be- 
half Mr. Bright is making his protestations feel that, whatever anomalies 
still remain in the representative system, yet there is every year a crop 
of good measures, and that even a Parliament reformed to the utmost 
would find little to do but to continue its work on the lines laid down by 
the present race of legislators. Let Mr. Bright explain the apathy of the 
public compared with its excitement 27 years ago on any other grounds 
than that then there were great evils to remedy and now there are none 
or few. 

When Mr. Bright descends to details he is eminently vague.— Times, Oct. 
27. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Though white bonnets and those of light colours are not wholly laid 
aside, yet they are seen only on very fine, clear days, and with a supe- 
rior style of out-door costume. Bonnets of darker hues and more solid 
materials are beginning to be generally adopted for walking dress, Vel- 
vet and black lace are favourite materials for trimming autumn bonnets. 
For the under trimming flowers are disposed in various ways ; but it may 
be mentioned that the demi-wreath passing across the upper part of the 
forehead is declining in favour. 

The bournous is the most fashionable form for cloaks. Many are of 
cloth, trimmed with broad bands of velvet. Tartan velvet is much em- 
ployed both for trimming cloaks and dresses. In Paris, bournous cloaks 
made entirely of tartan velvet are frequently seen. 

High dresses are made with pointed corsages, fastened up the front 
with fancy buttons, of which a vast variety is now worn. Sleeves are 
sometimes of the pagoda form, very wide, and in very large plaits, Oth- 
ers have two or three frills, edged with passementerie, raches, or lace. 
A new style of sleeve just introduced is likely to gain favour. The up- 
per part is in fall puffs, and the lower part, from the elbow to the wrist, 
is close to the arm. With this style of sleeve is worn a broad turn-up 
cuff of worked muslin or lace. 

Some exquisite designs for pocket-handkerchiefs have recently made 
their appearance. They consist of borders, worked in white and colours, 
representing wreaths composed of such flowers as bear symbolical mean- 
ings in the floral language of the East. Thus, by the skilful combina- 
tion of the flowers, a sentiment or a motto is gracefully inscribed in the 
border of a pocket haudkerchief. 

The wedding-dresses recently prepared for the Duchess of Malakoff 
have excited a vast degree of interest in the fashionable circles of Paris. 
The trousseau was a present from the Empress to the bride, and all the 
principal articles contained in it were selected and made under her Ma- 
jesty’s superintendence. The following is a description of a few of the 
bridal dresses :—-A robe of white taffety has bands of cerulean-blue taffety 
laid on so as to form broad stripes. The blue bands are cut out in scal- 
lops, and edged with blue velvet, at the extreme margin of which there 
isarow of white blonde. The corsage and sleeves are ornamented in 
the same style ; the sleeves being in the pagoda form, with the bands of 
blue silk running transversely.—A dress for the Countess de Montijo (the 
Empress’s mother) was made in the same manner as that just described ; 
but in different colours. The Countess’s dress was of pearl-grey taffety, 
and the bands were of Imperial blue, edged with black velvet, and 
finished with black instead of white blonde. The dress has a douvle 
skirt. On the lower one the bands are disposed horizontally, and on the 
upper one vertically. One of the dresses made for the Duchess of Mala- 
koff is very peculiar ia style. It consists of three skirts ; the first being 
of emerald-green velvet, the second of green satin of a hue paler than 
that of the velvet, and the third of taffety of a still lighter shade. The 
two upper skirts are cut out in deep vandykes, and edged with narrow 
black lace set on in slight fulness. The corsage is low, and has a berthe 
formed of the three materials composing the skirts—viz., velvet, satin 
and silk, disposed in folds. 

A much-admired dress in this splendid trousseau is of jonquille-co- 
loured silk. The skirt has no less than eighteen narrow flounces cut out 
at the edges. The corsage is high and plain, and fastened up the front 
by a row of topaz buttons. The sleeves are formed of four frills cut out 
at the edges. A shawl of black lace lined with white silk is intended to 
be worn with this dress. A robe of mauve-coloured velours épinglé is 
trimmed all round the edge of the skirt with quilles of black velvet, ter- 
minating in points, and rising to the height of the knees. These quilles 
were finished with an edging of narrow black lace. The corsage and the 
pagoda sleeves are ornamented with thesame trimming. A bow of black 
velvet edged with black lace, is fixed on the left side of the waist, the ends 
descending nearly to the feet. 

Two of the Duchess’s robes de chambre are remarkable for novelty of 
style. One is of rich figared plush, having an elegant running design 
figured in violet and black on a white ground. The corsage has a small 
pelerine, trimmed with violet and black chenille fringe. This robe is 
lined throughout with white satin, and is edged all round with a broad 
band of plain violet plush. The other robe de chambre—or, as it ma 
more properly be called, robe de matin—is in the style of Louis XVI, 
and is composed of very rich white silk. The fulness is gathered in at 
the back in very large plaits, and the robe is open in front, with broad 
revers of pansy-coloured velvet. The corsage is trimmed with two 
broad bands of velvet, and the sleeves are loose at the ends, with broad 
revers, 

One of the ball dresses is of white tulle, with three skirts, each trimmed 





with an exceedingly broad ruche of tulle edged with black lace. 
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ndisputed sway over the destinies and the industry of the 
of the united kingdom. (Hear, hear.) If you turn to the history 
of Eagland, from the period of the Revolution to the present, you will 
find an entirely new policy was adopted, and that while we had en- 
deavoured in former times to tea ves free from European compli- 
cations, we now began to act upon a system of constant entanglement in 
the affairs of foreign countries, as if there was neither property nor ho- 
nour, nor anything worth striving for, to be cout in any other field. 
The language coined and used, then, has continued to our day. Lord 
Somers, in writing for William LIL, speaks of the endless and sanguinary 
wars of that period as wars “to maintain the liberties of Europe.” 
There were wars “ to sup the Protestant interest,” and there were 
sf Sarak preserve our old friend “ the balance of power.” [A laugh.] 
¢ have been at war since that time, I believe, with, for and against 
every considerable nation in Europe. We fought to put down a pre- 
tended French supremacy under Louis XIV. We fought to prevent 
France and Spain coming under the sceptre of one monarch, although, if 
we bad not fought, it would have been impossible in the course of things 
that they should have become so united. We fought to maintain the 
Italian provinces in connection with the House of Austria. We fought 
to put down the supremacy of Napoleon Bonaparte, and the Minister who 
was employed by this country at Vienna after the great war, when it 
was determined that no Bonaparte should ever again sit on the throne of 
France, was the very man to make an alliance with unother Bonaparte 
for the purpose of carrying on a war to prevent the supremacy of the 
late Emperor of Russia. (Cheers.] So that we have been all round Europe 
and across it over and over again, and after a policy so distinguished, so 
preeminent, so long-continued and so costly, I think we have a fair right 
—I have, at least—to ask those who are in favour of it to show us its 
visible result. [Hear, hear.] Europe is not at this moment, so far as I 
know, speaking of it broadly, and making allowance for certain improve- 
ments in its general civilization, more free politically than it was be- 
. (Hear, hear.] The balance of power is like perpetual motion, or 
any of those impossible things which some men are always racking their 
brains and spending their time and money to accomplish. [A laugh.] 
We all know and deplore that at the present moment a larger number of 
the grown men of Europe are employed, and a larger portion of the in- 
dustry of Europe is absorbed, to provide for and maintain the enormous 
armaments which are now on foot in every considerable continental 
State. [Hear, Hear.] 

Assuming, then, that Europe is not much better in consequence of the 
sacrifices she has made, let us inquire what has been the result to Eng- 
land, because, after all, that is the question which it becomes us most 
to consider. (Hear, hear.}] I believe that I understate the sum when I 
say that in pursuit of this Will-o’-the-wisp, the liberties of Europe and 
the balance of power, there has fveen extracted from the indusiry of 
the people of this small island no less an amount than £2,000,000,000 
sterling. I cannot —~ how much £2,000,000,000 is, and therefore I 
shall not attempt to make you eugene it. I presume it is something 
like those vast aud incomprehensible astronomical distances with which 
we have been lately made familiar ; bat, however familiar, we feel that 
we do not know one bit more about them than we did before. [A lawgb.] 
When I try to think of that sum of £2,000,000,000, there is a sort of vi- 
sion passes before my mind’s eye. I see your peasant labourer delve and 
plow, sow and reap, sweat beneath the Summer’s sun, and grow prema- 
turely old before the Winter's blast, I see your noble mechanic, with his 
manly countenance and his matchless skill, toiling at his bench or his 
forge. I see one of the workers in our factories in the north, a woman, 
or a girl, it may be—geutle and good as many of them are, or as your 
sisters and daughters are—I see her intent upon a spindle whose revolu- 
tions are so rapid that the eye fails altogether to detect them, or repeat- 
ing alternating flights of the unresting shuttle. I turn again to an- 
Y portion of your population, and I see a man who, plunged in mines, 
forgets that the sun.was made, and digs from secret chambers of the earth 
the elements of the riches and greatness of his country. 

When I see all this, I have before me a mass of produce and of wealth 
which I am no more able to comprebend than I am that £2,000,000,000 
of which I have spoken ; but I behold in its full proportions the hideous 
error of your Governments, whose fatal policy consumes in some cases a 
half, never less than a third, of all the results of that indastry which God 
intended should fertilize and bless every home in England, but the fruits 
of which are squandered in every part of the surface of the globe without 
producing the smallest good to the people of England. ([Cheers.] 

We have, it is true, some visible results that are of a more positive 
character. We have that which some people call a great advantage— 
the national debt—a debt which is now so large that the most prudent, 
the most economical, and the most honest have given up all hope, not of 
its roe: paid off, but of its being diminished in amount. We have, too, 
taxes which have been during many years so onerous that there have 
been times when the patient beast of burden threatened to revolt—so 
onerous that it has been utterly impossible to levy them with any kind 
of honest equality, according to the means of the people to pay them. 

ows We have that, moreover, which is a standing wonder to all 

orel; who consider our condition—an amount of apparently im- 
movable pauperism, which to strangers is wholly irreconcilable with the 
fact that we as a nation produce more of what should make us all com- 
fortable than is produced by any other nation of similar numbers on the 
face of the globe. 

**** JT should like to lay before you a list of the treaties which we 
have made, and of the responsibilities under which we have laid our- 
selves with respect to the various countries of Europe. I do not know 
where such an enumeration is to be got, but I sup; it would be possi- 
ble for antiquarians and men of investigating minds to dig them out 
from the recesses of the Foreign-Office, and perhaps to make some of 
them jntelligible to the country. I believe, however, that if we go to 
the Baltic we shall find that we have a treaty to defend Sweden, and the 
only thing which Sweden agrees to do in return is not to give up an 

ion of her territories to Russia. Coming down a little south, we 
ve @ treaty which invites us, enables us, and, perhaps, if we acted fully 
up to our duty with regard to it, would compel us to interfere in the 
question between Denmark and the Duchies. If 1 mistake not, we have 
a. treaty which binds us down to the maintenance of the little kingdom 
of Belgiom as established after its separation from Holland. We have 
numerous treaties with France. We are understood to be bound b 
treaty to maintain constitutional government in Spain and Portugal. if 
we go round into the Mediterranean, we find the little kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, to which we have lent some millions of , and with which 
we have entered into important treaties for ng the balance of 
power in Earope. If we go beyond the kingdom of Italy, and- cross the 
, We come to the small kingdom of Greece, against which we 
have also a nice account that will never be settled [a laugh] ; while we 
have engagements to maintain that respectable but diminutive country 
under its present constitutional Government. Then, leaving the king- 
dom of Greece, we pass up the eastern end of the Mediterranean, and 
from Greece to the Red wherever the authority of the Sultan is 
more or less admitted, the blood and the industry of England are pled 
to the permanent sustentation of the “ independence and integrity” of 
the Ottoman empire. [Hear, hear.] 

I confess that, as a citizen of this country, wishing to live peaceably 
among my fellow-countrymen, and wishing to see my countrymen free 
and able to enjoy tbe fruits of their labour, I protest against a system 
which binds us in all these networks and implications, from which it is 
impossible that we can gain one single inch of advantage for this coun- 
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Europe, I believe, would 
world. We deposed its monardh ; 
, we have reaped an almost instantane- 
most gigantic and sanguinary revolt which proba- 
bly any nation ever made against its uerors. Within the last few years 
ee ee which we are told contains 
at least one third of the whole an race. The first was called—and 
called—the opium war. No man, I believe, with 9 spark 
tion—no man who cares an: 


its origin in the first war ; 
are the foundation of the implacable hostility which it is said the inhabi- 
tants of Canton bear to all persons connected with the English name. 
Yet; —— we have these troubles in India—a vast country which we 
know not how to govern—and a war with China—a country with which, 
though everybody else can remain at peace, we cannot—such is the in- 
veterate habit of conquest, sach is the insatiable lust of territory, such is, 
to my thinking, the depraved, unhappy state of opinion of the country 
on this subject, that there are not a few persons—Chambers of Commerce, 
to wit, in different parts of the kingdom—(though Iam glad to say it has 
not been so with the Chamber of Commerce of Birmingham)—who have 
been urging our Government to take possession of a province of perhaps 
almost the greatest island in the Eastern seas—a possession which must 
at once necessitate increased estimates and increased taxation, and which 
would lead us into one of the most merciless and most disgraceful wars 
with the balf-savage tribes who inhabit those islands. [Cheers.] 

I will not dwell upon that question. The gentleman who is princi- 
pally concerned in it is at this moment, as ~ know, stricken down with 
affliction, and I should be ashamed of myself if I were to enter here into 
any considerable discussion of the case which he is urging upon the pub- 
lic ; but I say that we have territory enough in India, and if we have not 
troubles enough there—if we have not difficulties enough in China—if we 
have not taxation enough by all means, gratify your wishes for more ; but 
I hope that whatever may be the shortcomings of the Government with 
regard to any other questions in which we are all interested—and may 
they be few,—tbey will shut their eyes, they will tarn their backs obsti- 
nately from adding in this mode, or in any mode, to the English posses- 
sions in the East. (Cheers.] 

. 
INDIA. 

AvnotuzR Vicrory—One Tuousanp Resets Siain.—The following 
message has been received at the East India House : ‘ Bombay, Sept. 27, 
1858.—A successful attack on a body of rebels numbering about 3,000, 

osted on an island of the Gogra, (in Oude) took place on the 19th inst. 
Two companies of Europeans, the Kuppertheld Contingent, and some of 
Hodson’s horse, attacked and drove them out of their entrenched posi- 
tion on the island, killing, it is reported, 1,000. The artillery fire did 
great execution among the fugitives, and also sunk two boats laden with 
the enemy. Two of the rebel leaders are reported to be among the 
slain. British loss not severe.” 
Tae Late Ovrpreak at Moostan.—The government, not consider- 
ing it prudent to re-arm their men, resolved upon having them 
disbanded, and sent to their homes in parties of twenty at a 
time. A report, however got icto circulation that this plan had 
been adop' with a view of cutting off the parties while thus de- 
tached, and the men determined on not quitting the cantonments, and, 
farther, on making an attack upon their generals. The 69th, armed with 
clubs and missiles, were the first to rush on their lines, their object being 
to get possession of the guns. A volley from the carbines of the artil- 
lerymen and drivers made them pause, The artillerymen and 620d 
made a dash at the same time, and they managed to possess themselves 
of a considerable number of muskets, and then joined the 69th regiment. 
The former bad gone alone up to the irregular cavalry, obviously ex- 
pecting them to join. In place of this they were at once charged and cut 
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ly up stairs to the gallery aud attacked the musicians, who 
were glad to escape without having their instruments broken.” 





N. Y. Caamper or Commerce, anp Canapran Recrprociry.—At a 
special meeting of the Chamber of Commerce held on ‘Thursday, Mr. 
J. De P. Ogden, from the Committee on Canadian Reciprocity, t- 
ed the report of the Committee, setting forth the grievance of which the 
Chamber hae in a of the inter, tion placed 
on the CO a Reei: ity ty Mr. Guthrie, by which wheat 
grown in the United States, and into, flour in Canada, is subject 
to duty on reimportation into the States, contrary to the spirit and in- 
tention of the treaty. Appended to the report was a resolution to memo- 
rialize the President, praying that the e in flour might be declared 
mutually free. The memorial accompanied the report and resolution, 
After some discussion, Mr. Royal Phelps read the majority report of 
the Committee, setting forth the advan of the —_ free-trade 
between the States and Canada, and em»racing a resolution to send a 
memorial to the Secretary of the caer asking him to give to the 
t principle of free-trade all the benefits that might arise from any 
oubtfal construction of the phraseology of the reciprocity with Canada. 
A long discussion ensued, which was closed by accepting both reports. 
The majority report was then laid on the table, and the minority report 
adopted as expressing the opinion of the Chamber, and ordered to be for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Aw ARRIVAL For British Cotumpra.—Colonel Moody, R. E., the Com- 
missioner of Lands and Works in British Columbia, accompanied by Mr. 
Moody, Captain Gossett, R. E., (late Surveyor-General of Ceylon,) ap- 
pointed treasurer to the colony, and a number of gentlemen who are to be 
employed in the customs, revenue and postal service of the colony, were 
among the passengers by the Asia from Liverpool. 
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to pieces by their expected friends. By this time the 3rd Bombay Euro- 
peans were rapidly eqorossting in parties, when a general fusilade com- 
menced, and the rebels began to decamp ia all directions. Three hun- 
dred and fifty were at once laid dead on the field, and 100 were captured 
and shot. Our own Joss consisted of five men of the Royal Artillery, 
who were killed at the first burst, as was Lieutenant Mules, of the Bom- 
bay Europeans. His revolver missed fire, and he was clubbed to death. 
Brigadier Farquharson and some fifteen Europeans were wounded. 
Some hours appear to have been lost in commencing the pursuit. The 
pursuing party consisted of detachments of the 6th Irregular Cavalry, 
11th Punjaub Infantry, and mounted police. One hundred of the muti- 
neers took refuge in a marshy island. Next morning 46 were captured, 
and afterwards executed ; 28 were drowned; and 15 escaped for the 
time—but for the time only. The other portion, about 200, were pushed 
into a bendin the river. Here they kept together in parties, fighting 
desperately to the last. Two huangred and fifty were killed or captured 
and 50 driven into the river—the whole 400 being thus accounted for. 
There were about 300 who took the’direction of Lahore. They were able 
subsequently to defeat a portion of their pursuers. The villagers had 
now risen to support, and the remainder of the mutineers were 
surrounded and extinguished. Of the whole 1431 who were at Mooltan, 
450 were disposed of at first, 700 in the pursuit, 1150 in all, 125 declined 
to join ; the remainder will scarcely be accounted for. 


The London Times has reason to believe that the proclamation which 
was to announce the assumption of the government of India by the Queen, 
was drawn up and despatched from England some weeks since. Intelli- 
gence of its arrival in India was expected very shortly.—The same jour- 
nal contradicts the . ¥ that two persons sent out by the Ranee of 
Jhansi to treat with the British authorities were immediately hanged, 
and says that, on the contrary, the messengers were well treated.—The 
Calcutta mail of September 23d has reached England. The letters and 
papers add little to previous information. Active operations by Lord 
AY (Colin Campbell) were not expected to commence before October 
15th. 


a 


Army anp Navy Expenprture tn 1857.—Detailed accounts are issued 
of the receipt and expenditure for navy and for army services, for the 
year ended 3ist of March, 1857. The expenditure of the navy in 1856-57, 
amounted to £14,664,081 4s. 19d., while the parliamentary grants for 
that service amounted to £16,568,614, thus showing a surplus of receipts 
over the expenditure of £1,904,100 63. 9d., after deducting £432 83. 5d., 
an amount written off as irrecoverable from naval defaulters. In eleven 
of the items of expenditure the outlay was £2,493,139 15s. 7d. less than 
nditure 
is composed, the outlay exceeded the original estimate by £588,607 0s. 5d. 

The army and militia expenditure for the same pear reached £21,114,- 
210 15. 84., whereas the sum granted by Parliament for the service was 
only £20,478,034. In fourteen items the actual expenditure was £556,605 
less than the grants; but in the other seven items of the account the 
grants were exceeded by £1,192,782 0s. 7d. The difference between the 
receipts and the expenditure was made up by drawing upon the vote for 
the ex expenses of the Russian war. 





Scene aT THe Warerrorp Drvner To THe CarpivaL.—The Waterford 
Mail has the following :—“ We are informed that a very ludicrous scene 
occurred at the dinner given by fhe Roman Catholic citizens to Cardinal 
Wiseman, at the Town Hall, in which the superloyalty of some of the 
Civis Romani was very conspicuous. In order te give zest to the pro- 
ceedings and to break the dull monotony of mere talk, the committee 
procared the assistance of a German band, which performs sometimes in 
our streets, and at other times on board the packets, and also at the Do- 
neraile Walk at Tramere. They were located in the galley, where they 


ged | could look down on those engaged in the gustatory or gulpatory pursuits, 


= they were to play occasionally during the evening. In arranging 
e 


sical arrangements did not accord with the toasts, and when one was flat 


the other was sharp, thus creating discord where soft sounds should come 
‘ sweetly o’er the senses stealing. 














the health of the ‘ Pope’—poor 
ly the Queen,’ on the ground that 


“The committee justify their placin; 
man—over that of ‘Our Boverelga 








of the evening a cardinal omission was made, as the mu-. 








Our Weekly Budget. 

At an early hour on Thursday morning, the Cunard steam-ship Asia, 
after a short passage, came into port, bringing the Liverpool mails of the 
30th ult. Their contents are varied, though the main event of the week 
—the settlement of the difficulty between France and Portugal—had 
been previously made known by an arrival at St. Johns, N. F. To this 
subject we give some space below, and proceed to condense, as usual, 
the other items of intelligence. 

Lord Elgin is in the full tide of success. He returned on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember from Yedo to Shanghai, having concluded a Treaty with the Em- 
peror of Japan which promises to result in the opening of trade with 
that quarter. This has been done too without threats or fighting 
for redress of grievances, and the issue is the more remarkablejinasmuch 
as the Japanese have immured themselves, up to a very recent period, 
in an exclusiveness far exceeding that of the Chinese. In its terms the 
agreement closely resembles that made afew weeks previously between 
the Emperor of Japan and the U.S. government, through the medium of 
the American Consul-General,and comprises the right to have adiplomatic 
representative resident at Yedo, the opening of five important ports within 
a year from the signing of the Treaty, and such moderate regulations as to © 
duties to be levied and the details of commercial intercourse, as appear 
to give general satisfaction.—From India we have tidings of further vic- 
tory over the mutinous Sepoys, though we must own that the rebellion 
—not to be absolutely hydra-headed—has an awkward tendency to re- 
appear on a small scale, in quarters where we hoped it had been trodden 
out. One more terrible application of concentrating fire and steel was, 
without doubt, begun several weeks ago. Let us trust that it will be the 
last. 

Mr. Jon Bright has been the domestic lion of the week, having been 
{éted by his constituents at Birmingham, and having delivered to them a 
couple of orations. The one was devoted almost exclusively to the theme 
of Parliamentary Reform ; the other to British institutions in general, 
and in particular to our foreign policy. The latter, spoken at 
a great banquet given in honour of Mr. Bright, is unques- 
tionably a fine Philippic, and worth studying by all admi- 
rers of the English tongue, to say nothing of the upholders of “ our 
glorious Constitution.”” The keenness of his sarcasm, the ease with which 
he turns national questions inside out, the directness of his argument, 
and the cogency of some of his hits at men and things as they are and 
have been, cannot be altogether gainsaid by any candid man. Nor can 
such a speech, carefully pondered, be without its influence in a far wider 
circle than that to which it was addressed, even although there was not 
in it any advancement of new ideas, or any statement of unknown facts. 
Kt was, and will be otherwise, we think, with Mr. Bright’s discourse on 
the need of change in the elective franchise of Great Britain. We do not, 
in saying this, propose to follow him through his view of the subject, or 
to pass any opinion ef the merits or demerits of his schemes in regard 
thereto. It is only with reference to his climax, his practical application, 
that we feel ourselves either called upon or competent to speak. Plainly 
then, when Jobn Bright urges Universal Suffrage and Vote by Ballot as 
essentials in a good government and a well-ordered community, and points 
his argument by citing these United States in proof of his position—he tum- 

bles down the whole fabric that he has reared, at least in the eyes of men at 
all fawiliar with the working of Democracy in thiscountry. For if one 





thing be certain it is this, that as a grand political system the instita- 
tions of America have proved the most disastrous failure. Are we 
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too bold in saying thist—not a bit; we hear it said around us con- 
tinually by thinking men to the manor born ; nor does the saying it im- 
ply any lack of appreciation of the immense prosperity and progress here 
developed, and of the manifold privileges enjoyed by foreigners who here 
reside and gain their livelihood. We, with all our interests and a large 
measure of our affections here centred, with every reason to be gratefnl 
for the past and hopeful for the future, cannot delude ourselves or our 
readers into any doubt or concealment on this point. Is there any need 
for us to state how and when this total failure has been indicated? We 
thow not. We.write for those who read the daily records of politico-social 
movements hereabouts ; and it would give them no information and no 
pleasure, to have the current record of corruption and imbecility raked 
over and culled for their benefit. But as regards the public mind of 
England, we repeat that the intelligent and instructed will have very 
little faith in John Bright, as aa apostlé of Reform, if his aim is to ex- 
change the “ law and order” with which he is familiar, for that which 
prevails here, and about which he gropes in the dark. If Lord Derby 
and Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell be equally averse to 
the advance of a democratic sentiment in the United Kingdom—and 
we believe there is not a pin to choose between them in this respect— 
they must chuckle over this, their great enemy’s infelicitous peroration. 

The news from the Continent is meagre. The case of the Jewish child, 
abducted and carried off to the Inquisition at Rome on the ground that 
it had been baptised in infancy by a Roman Catholic nurse, still occu- 
pies disputatious journalists. The indignation of sundry Protestant 
countries, and even of France, is shaping itself into remonstrance, ap- 
plied in sundry forms ; and we begin to believe that the most sagacious 
and enduring power which the world has ever seen will make a virtue of 
necessity, and discover some plausible reason for giving up the youth 
who has been “ miraculously” brought within its fold—tIn Paris, some 
sensation has been caused by the “ seizure” of the Corres- 
pondant—a newspaper thus named—in consequence of an article 
by Count de Montalembert on India and England, which is 
extremely unpalatable to the powers that be. The Count him- 
self is to be prosecuted. His language indeed could scarcely be 
borne, if censorship of the prees is to be exercised; though his words in one 
place are worth quoting, for even through their grossly exaggerated 
style you perceive that they fairly enough describe the social aspect of 
Paris. He writes: “ Finding the foul marasmus creeping over me, my 
ears tingling with the low tittle-tattle of ante-chambery and the 
yells of fanatics who think themselves our masters, or hypocrites who think 
we are their dupes, suffocated by the servile and corrupting miasmata of 
a loathsome atmosphere, I left France for England to take a bath of fresh 
air.’ And this is the state of things which many able writers are content 
to picture as desirable, and the only one adapted to the temperament of 
France.—A difficulty is said to have arisen between the French and 
Russian governments, caused by the summary expulsion of sixty or se- 
venty French tradesmen from Sebastopol, and their transportation per- 
force to Odessa.—What else there may be of public news ty this last ar- 
rival is probably set down in some other part of our miscellany. 





Of Two Evils Choose the Least. 

It is one of the misfortunes of a weak nation to be compelled to as- 
sume the appearance and exercise the prerogatives of a sovereign power 
towards the world at large; while it is unable, in case of necessity, to up- 
hold its position against those who knowingly outrage it, trusting in 
their own greater strength. The good old rule prevails among the coun- 
cils of Princes in this present year of Grace, with no less cogency than 
in the ancient times of Moss German Barons, and Robber 
Princes ; and France knows how and where to use this argumentum ad en- 
sem. It is a serviceable weapon under certain circumstances, although, 
as Russia could tell, it is not always to be depended on for a home thrust. 
Louis Napoleon has recently given a stern proof of his ability in this, 
which we may call the gladiatorial school of diplomacy ; and his tri- 
umph of this nature over the young and unpractised Prince, who now 
occupies the throne of the Barganzas, has rekindled the denunciations of 
the British press against our Gallic ally. 

The Portuguese Government, once famed for its commercial enterprise 
in the remotest parts of the world, and the pioneer of art, science, and reli- 
gion, in China, the East Indies, Brazil, Africa, and the Western Isles, has 
by degrees dwindled down to its present confined limits on the Atlantic 
coast of the Peninsula. Its few scattered settlements and dependencies, 
still remaining, serve to gratify the pride and to illustrate the history of 
an ancient but decayed nation, rather than to benefit the commerce or 
advance the civilization of the world. Unfortunately, the effete and il- 
liberal policy of the middle agesstill survives in the commercial regulations 
of that country ; and, of course, bring it sometimesinto direct collision with 
the enlarged ideas of modern times. Louis Napoleon, in pursuance of his 
scheme for introducing voluntary negro labourers into the Imperial colo- 
aies, had granted certain privileges under certain restrictions to vessels 
engaged in their transportation. One, named the Charles & Georges, sailing 
in precise conformity with the French law, had taken its living freight 
on board, and in the course of its voyage from the East coast of 
Africa to Isle Bourbon, near Mozambique, was overhauled by a Portu- 
guese man-of-war. The sight of so many negro faces, and their presence 
on waters forbidden to all but Portuguese keels, overpowered the indig- 
nant protestations of the French officials. The vessel was sent to Lis- 
bon as a prize, and would no doubt, according to Lisbon justice, have 
been confiscated, but for the prompt action of the French government. 

The Portugueee right of seizing the vessel depends, as we are informed, 
upon an ancient regulation which excludes all foreign traders from that part 
ofthe Coast. If so, itis deplorable to have learned the existence of such a 
law in the code of any nation—a relic of the selfish mercenary policy, 
against which Raleigh, Drake, and a whole navy of buccaneers warred 
so successfully in the days of Spanish supremacy in America. The Por- 
tuguese are not strong enough to enforce a regulation involving so much 
injustice to others; and neither the French, nor any other nation, can 
tolerate foreign interference with their vessels when engaged in lawful 
business, and carrying a government official on board. 

However, John Bull, for certain reasons of his own, dislikes this system 
of Black Colonisation. He does not believe in its operation—in any 
other than his own hands—asrelieved from all suspicion of theslave trade ; 
and he has scarcely recovered from his disgust at the recent mutiny aud 
bloody recovery of the Regina Celi on the Gold Coast. He smells car- 
rion in the French story, and is prepared te believe the representations 
of his ancient ally of Portugal. So when the French Minister backed 
his demands for redress by sending two men-of-war to the Tagus, the 
British government, as we have already stated, anticipated the popular 
sentiment by ordering two screw-steamers to the same place. And here, 
in our opinion as already expressed, a grave error was committed. The 
French step may have been a false one—cannon are not arguments— 
and there was nothing whatever to justify a resort to the diplomatic pre- 
cedent of Captain Hollins at Greytown. But the presence of the 
British ships was worse than useless; it provoked the very re- 
sult most to be dreaded ; for the moment they appeared on the 
scene, national honour required that the French vessels should 

not be removed until their country’s demands had been satisfied. 
The result was anticipatedsby us last week. The French insisted. The 


Portuguese protested. The British observed an undignified neutrality : 
—and the Court of Lisbon found itself compelled, by force, to yield every- 
thing demanded by the stronger power. We can not doubt, though 
we acknowledge it with regret, that our unnecessary intervention as a 
third party in this matter was the chief cause of this harsh proceeding. 
Our conduct appears to have been vacillating and indecisive. We made 
a specious show of rendering assistance to Portugal, and at the moment 
of trial failed to tender material aid. Besides, while condemuing the 
conduct of France as a disturber of the peace of Europe, the British press 
has forgotten that we have furnished, unwittingly, a weapon out of our 
own armoury. We have this year acknowledged the universal rights of 
a national flag ; and we reproach the French for their free-negro scheme, 
at the very time that we allow the atrocities of the Coolie trade to con- 
tinue unchecked and unheeded. The French government may well, un- 
der the circumstances, have been astonished at our apparent siding with 
Portugal, although the ramour that our Channel fleet was at one time 
under orders for the Tagus has been contradicted with some show of au- 
thority. 

The whole matter, we need scarcely say, has been widely discussed ; 
and the Zimes and other London papers have vented upon it a portion of 
their new-found anti-Gallicanism. We, who are not surely to be num- 
bered among the admirers of the modern Cesar, think that a speedy for- 
getfulness of this little episode will best comport with discretion. We 
should not care to have raked up, by Mr. John Bright, the number of in- 
stances in which our war-ships have been sent hither and thither to en- 
force demands. The main difference is, that our constitutional Govern- 
ment acts despotically in the first instance, and then falls back upon jus- 
tice and humanity. Imperialism plays its part unflinchingly frem first 
to last. Let us at least give it credit for having been consistent. 





Mr. Everett and the Mount Vernon Association. 

Yosterday afternoon at Niblo’s Theatre, before a crowded and delight- 
ed audience, Mr. Everett delivered his admirable oration on the genius, 
the character, and the deeds of George Washington. Truth, in this rare 
and marvellous instance, is unmixed eulogy ; and this is so universally 
acknowledged, while Mr. Everett’s scholarly and refined mode of setting 
forth this truth is so widely known, that it is almost superfluous to allude 
to either orator or oration. Rather let us congratulate the citizens of 
New York, young and old, male and female, who flocked to this intellec- 
tual banquet, on their having had an opportunity of enjoying it. 

But Mr. Everett has just come before the public in another point of 
view—though still in connection with the excellent object of the Mount 
Vernon Association—wherein we fear that his deep interest in the cause 
which he has so much at heart has betrayed him into something like an 
indiscretion, There is published in this city a weekly paper, called the 
Ledger, whose proprietor has raised it to immense pecuniary value by 
the same process which has niade certain manufacturers of Pills and 
Ointments men of mark and means. In other words, he has 
played the game of advertising deeply and shrewdly, and with great 
gain. With a calculating eye towards his one object—that of mak- 
ing his paper sell—Mr. Robert Bonner, to whom we bow as a passed 
master in the school of Barnum, has opened a little trap for Mr. Everett, 
and Mr. Everett has tumbled into it. Mr. Bonner, with a prelude about 
the Father of his country, states his willingness to pay ten thousand dol- 
lars to the Treasurer of the Mount Vernon Association, if Mr. Everett 
will contribute one article per week to the Ledger, for the period of a 
year. This the ex-Secretary of State, the ex-Minister to Great Britain, 
consents to do, for the cause and for the cause alone, thinking, we pre- 
sume, that the end sanctifies the means. We doubt much whether this 
course is very dignified, whether it accords with the position of Mr. Eve- 

rett as aman of letters and a statesman, and whether hisexample may not 
hereafter be pleaded, when demands, akin to Mr.Bonner’s in the actuating 


right word ; it occurs to us as a reminiscence, we have heard it somewhere), to 
so small an allowance of woman. Therefore not an inch larger would we have 
the seats. But, Mr. Ullman, every lady is entitled to a safe and easy approach to 
the scene of her great feat—end this under the existing arrangements of the 
Academy is an impossibility. Contemplate the solid mass of human beings 
standing in the passages, and as tenacious of its usurpation as a stockholder of 
his rights. Every lady, Mr. Ullman, has to fight her way through this standing 
army. By the time she reaches her seat, she is dishevelled, nervous, and unfit 
for the great achievement ; the daring act loses half of its interest, and alarm- 
ing accidents sometimes happen. We ourselves have seen the dead lace lying 
on the ground! This is not right, Mr. Ullman, but what follows is still more 
objectionable, The standing visitors are permitted to take possession of every 
inch of that space which is specially reserved for passing to and fro, and from 
their numbers on great occasions necessarily block off the view of the stage, as 
well as impede locomotion. These standing visitors are the pilots of the 
house. Each one has a glass, and devotes his entire attention to the making 
out of strange craft. It is a pretty labour, but annoying. 
Briefly—and we have to be brief in order to fulfil our opening promise—the 
standing visitors in the parquette are oftentimes in the way and oftentimes ill- 
bred. They,should be suppressed, or controlled, or organised or disbanded—or 
be-somethinged, with an ornamental or useful end in view, and particularly they 
should be kept from the aisles until the house is seated. 
The performance on Monday was excellent, as it had to be with such a fine 
distribution. It was surpassed, however, on Wednesday, when the house was 
not quite so crowded, and the acoustic effect more complete. You might as 
well expect sonority from a wet-blanket, as musical brilliancy in a house packed 
with sweltering humanity. Moreover, on Wednesday, the first eagerness for 
encores had passed off, and it was possible to applaud without being suspected 
of the mean object of wanting to get a double allowance out of the artists. 
Sadly abused is this encoring privilege, both by the public and the artists. The 
alacrity with which some singers respond to the slightest suggestion of a re - 
peat, is really horrible. 
It will be determined one of these days whether “ Don Giovannni” be really 
a popular Opera, or merely an antique work, popular with managers, because 
it enables them to play three prima donnas at one time instead of one. The four 
or five melodies which characterise and appetise the work for the public are 
spread over a fearfal musical expanse, which must be uninteresting simply be- 
cause none but a musician can understand its significance. Every act is a Salis- 
bury plain of harmony, with the smallest possible Stonehenge of melody. The 
masses know nothing about counterpoint, and are unmoved by its aural effect. 
They care less for orchestral figures, especially of the kind written by Mozart, 
which were of the most learned kind. A musician going through the score cf 
the work is struck with amazement at the wonderful involution which it display 
Tt is a feast for the eye to watch the motion of wheel within wheel, and to know 
that each part lends a gentle pressure to the whole. As a mental process for 
the student, nothing can be more complete t this sort of investigation, but 
the result on the public ear is diflerent. In Mozart’s days, dramatic music was 
in its infancy. It clung to the traditions of the Church, and was fugal and arti- 
ficial. The orchestra was an un ie monster, and it was for his ial as- 
cendancy over it that Mozart became famous. Better than any other writer of the 
day, he understood the nature of instruments, and especially how to subjugate 
the fiercer sort by confining them to aspecies of rumination between the extreme 
treble and the ground bass. The use of these middle parts was almost an 
invention, and after a time they were accepted, as essentials of good instrumen- 
tation. The only objection that can be urged against them is, that they are too 
limited in their character—too contrapuntal for the expression of on. They 
are symphonic, or narrative, not 

The general public, however, continues to patronise Mozart, and it would be 
a shame if it were otherwise, when in a sugie Dyers we can enjoy such artists as 
Piccolomini, Gazzaniga, Ghioni, Formes, ier, Lorini, Gasparoni, and a host 
of others. Dazzled by such names the public dozes in the fame of the work, and 
“Fe it with the calm belief of a listener at the Historical Society. 

{ademoiselle Piccolomini’s Zerlina is her best part, and justifies all the praise 
that has been bestowed upon it by the critics at home. It is absolute in its ju- 
venility, and fresh exuberance of peasant fancy. The average Zerlina is a 
mature romp, who ought to know better ; Piccolomini is the giddy little thing 
that the author intended. Her petticoat is not a bit too short ; her coquetry 
not in the slightest degree improper. She is a girl vain of the conquests of 
womanhood, not a woman proud of the affectations of girlhood. In a word Pic- 
colomini is nature. Go and see her by all means, and you will be satisfied with 
@ performance which is remarkable for ita arch grace and playful elegance. Vo. 
cally too itisa fair effort 
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2. Anna was the great effurt of the evening. From 
the opening scena to the last sound it was a well conceived and powerfully 
rendered impersonation. The role is excessively embarrassing in its dra- 





motive, are presented to other men of eminence. It would be well worth 
while for Mr. Barnum, if that illustrious individual were again manag- 
ing a Museum, to offer to pay very liberally towards the completion cf 


the Washington Monument, if General Cass or Mr. Buchanan, on the P 


expiration of their term of office would take a living stand daily, for 
half an hour, in his wax-work gallery of celebrities. Whither does this 
sori of-agreement tend? Where will it lead us? 





The Burns Centenary Festival. 
Scottish readers in distant places, those especially which are fortunate 
enough to boast their Burns Clubs, are requested to read the advertise- 


ment elsewhere, which emanates from the Burns Club of this city. Sug- | the 


gestions or proposals will, we know, be gratefully received. 





St Andrew's Society of the State of New York. 

At a meeting of the above named Society, held at the Metropolitan Hotel, on 
Thursday evening the 11th current, the following gentlemen were elected Offi: 
cers for the ensuing year: Adam Norrie, President : John T. Johnston, 1st 
Vice President ; Thomas Fraser, 2nd Vice President ; A. McKenzie, W. Paton, 
R. Gordon, M. Mitchell, G. Cruickshank, and A. Hay, Managers ; R. Hyslop, 
Treasurer ; R. Dinwiddie, Secretary ; J. Callender, Assistant Secretary ; Dr. 
A. Elder, Physician ; and Rev. Dr. J. N. McLeod, and Rev. Dr. John Thomson, 
Chaplains. 





yausic. 

It would be very proper, no doubt, to indulge in a passionate outburst of Art 
glorification on the subject of “ Don Giovanni”—the said Opera having been 
produced on Monday last at the Academy of Music with “a blaze of triumph” 
as the Bard of Drury Lane would remark, labouring under the inspiration of such 
Treasury returns. The French Revolution and “ Don Giovanni” have excited 
more literary effort than any two events in history, and the grave wisdom of 
learned pens still flows copiously in the prized channels. For the monstrous 
reason that we prefer brevity to length and intelligible detail to technical rhap- 
sody, we shall neglect our opportunities, and instead of an exordium, utter a 
growl. 

Itisavery nice thing for Mr. Ullman to see the house crowded from pit to dome, 
and to hear the pulsations of a huge exchequer in every round of applause, If 
we were the director, we should possibly enter into the spirit of the thing, but 
being otherwise afflicted, we have failed up to the present moment to see the fun 
ofa “ Don Giovanni” night. It seems to us that Mr. Ullman owes one or two 
things to his patrons, in return for their enthusiasm, and we shall endeavour to 
point them out. The denizens of the parquette, Mr. Ullman, are troubled with 
& complaint which puts them sorely out of humour. Yon will understand its 
nature if you take your own lady on your arm, and try to get to a seat on either 
side of the place in question. There is, you are aware, Sir, a certain globularity 
about the sex, which demands space. By an ingenious process of compression aided 
by the strong iron machinery of your arm-chairs it is possible for the last and best 
gift to get her precious self into that posture Which relieves praying. The operation 
is wonderful and beautiful. We would not for the world have the benches en- 
larged. No, Sir ; the loveliest thing in this world is the impromptu grace of a 
woman adapting herself to circumstances ; a wave, a flutter, a rustle and the 
obstacle is overcome. A man under such circumstances would swear like 
twenty thousand demons, and perhaps illustrate his general demoralization by 
kicking the usher. A woman gazes at the breach, plunges into it boldly, and 
conquers with a smile. You have seen a bullfinch drawing his water from a 
miniature well, and have remarked, no doubt, that there is a large amount of 
line to a small quantity of the limpid. Is it not pretty the way this little bird 
manages his monstrous cable, and treads it beneath his claw with a chirrup for 
each inch? A similar kind of admiration is that excited by the spectacle of so 





matic , and = exacting in a musical point ot view. The 
wrongs of the lady cry aloud a little too persistently for histrionic effect. 
There is no culmination to her woes, unless the descent of Don Giovanni to an 
excessively gay Hades can be Made. Gazzaniga’s handling of this 
difficult picture was wonderfully minute and careful, yet broadly and humanly 

assionate in all those parts where emotional elevation was racticable. No other 
artist in this country possesses such affluence of pathos. Lucrezia (played 
last week) the fierce contest between the passionate woman and the teartul mo- 
ther was really fearful, and in Donna Anna a scarcely inferior grandeur of soul is 
manifested. It is gratifying to know that the merits of this superb artist are 
fully recognised and endorsed by the patrons of the Academy. 

le. Ghioni was the Donna Elvira ; and by a pleasing presence and care- 

ful style, succeeded in winning the best approval of the audience. Mile. Ghi- 
oni has a good, but somewhat hard, mezzo-soprano voice. It appears to be in 
a fair state of cultivation, and will undoubtedly be heard to greater advantage 
in some other work. 
It is only necessary to say a few words of the remaining artists. Formes was 
Leporello, and by the excellence of his acting, renewed and deserved all the 
eulogium of last season. He was labouring under a little cold, but we have ne- 
ver been able to observe that such an incident interferes with the enjoyability 
of the profondos bass. Gassier was the Don, and sang his Cham @ song, 
with his usual effect. He is much more spirited this season than he was last, 
and has rubbed off that serious thoughtfulness which used to hang so gloomily 
on his brows. An old favourite returned to us in the part of Ottavio. We refer to 
Signor Lorini—a gentleman who left us two or three years ago, and comes 
back vastly improved in voice and method. The aria in the third act, “Il mio 
tesoro,” was deliciously rendered and with rare skill. Signor Lorini is without 
doubt the best tenor at the —~= Signor Gasparoni was the Masetto—and a 
fine strapping country fellow he looked. It was a pity that he had so little to 
do in a vocal way, for Signor Gasparoni knows how to sing. 

When we add that the orchestra was admirably conducted by Mr. Anchutz, 
and the chorus as good as it could be in this Opera, we shall have discharged 
our duties with painful elaborateness. Such, however, were the facts. 

To-day there will be a Matinée with Piccolomini in “ La Serva Padrone” by 
Paisiello; and Laborde and Ghioni in “ Norma.” 


——— 


Drama. 


The dramatic world would have been without an event last week but for the 
fortunate rentrée of Mr.Hackett, at the Broadway Theatre, This fine comedian 
has the nack of turning up when he is least expected, and the good fortune to be 
always welcome. The principal attraction so far has been the Falstaff of the 
“Merry Wives”—a performance about which we have more than once had our 
say. Those who would enjoy a hearty entertainment should see Mr. Hackett 
in this great Shaksperian effort. 

Last night, Mr. Tom Taylor's latest Comedy called “ Going to the Bad,” was 
produced at Wallack’s Theatre. We shall have something to discuss next week. 
A novelty is indeed refreshing in these sterile times. 

eS 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

The Gorgon, after having so materially assisted in laying the Atlantic 
telegraph cable, has taken a line of sounding for another telegraph from 
the banks of Newfoundland to the entrance of the English Channel, via 
Fayal, Western Islands. The depth in one place exceeded 3,000 fathoms, 
which was the extent of the lead line used on board.——The 
Cape of Good Hope has been left very bare of troops.——The Duke of 
Buccleuch has taken the large mansion in Belgrave square formerly oc- 
cupied by the late Earl of n, _— the re-erection of Montagu 
House.——-It is again said that the Prince of Wales is to enter the army. 
——A horrible piece called the Red Vial, written Wilkie Collins, has 
been received with great disgust at the Olympic Theatre, London. The 
horrors have however been greatly modified. We are glad to find that 
there is a sensation point, beyond which English audiences will not go. 
——tThe Rev. Mr. Robertson, of the Cathedral church, Glasgow, recently 
preached before her Majesty in Crathie church.——Lady Cardigan having 
died the other day, my Lord has married Miss de Horsey, who has been 
heretofore allied with him in scandalous ramour.——Lord Chief Justice 
Campbell has given notice of a bill, to be introduced at the next session ot 
the English Parliament, making a verdict lawfal when delivered by a ma- 
jority of the Jury. The advantages and otherwise of such a change will 

robably give rise to much discussion——Some students from 

celand, the son of the Governor being one, were at Edinburgh 
when the Queen arrived at Holyrood on her way to Balmoral. 





much deftly handled crinoline (we don’t pretend for a moment that that is the 








They drew up a@ neat little address expressing their “homage and 
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oats fifteen annually——A woman will 
ee kes, and even say she likes it ; yet, 


, how she dislikes it in a man 
Lond Cnaricn Wellediey, his eldest son, 


ip Eastern City was destroyed by at sea on the 24th 
, of August. All on board were saved, except one ger, by the shi 
Merchantman, arrived at Town. The Captala of ti the barnt ship 
much lauded for the order kept in extreme peril.—Mr. Spar, has 
been seriously ill—_—The American fri; Wabash has arrived at Con- 
stantinople, and has caused some sensation. Men-of-war of her size are 
not permitted to go up the Dardanelles.——Ristori does not succeed 
at the small Italian cities, such as Mantua and Bologaa.—_—Among the 
arrived at Southampton by the Indian mail packet Jndus, were 
. and Mrs. McLeod, from Mozambique, on the eastern coast of Africa. 
Mr. McLeod was H.M. Consul there, and was obliged to haul down his flag 
and leave, in consequence of the inability of the Portaguese authorities to 
protect him from the irritated slave-dealers, with whom he has interfered. 
——Married, on the 21st ult., at St. George’s, Hanover-equare, by the Rev. 
Jobn Rastalall, Sir Edmund Filmer, Bart., of East Sutton Place, Kent, 
to Mary Geor Carolina, eldest daughter of Lord and Lad 


y Marcus 
Hill.——Mr. Canard’s t of ranning a twelve hundred ton steamer 


between New York, and Havana, is highly commended 
by the of Nassau.; aod with reason——-The Hibernian 
Clab at Toronto has just beaten the Shakspeare Rowing Clab, 


which | orig the other day the ———— < the Lakes. The 
match place at Toronto, in six-oared ts. Half-way out, 
the Shakspeares had a lead of twenty yards; but in turning 
their boat at the baoy, the stroke-oar snapped, so that they were re- 
duced to five. They lost in consequence, by a few yards.——A police- 
man, who had given evidence against a marderer, has been shot in cold 
blood, Wy one of the rowdy marauding gangs who infest Baltimore.—— 
Mr. Bazley is at present the only candidate for the representation of Man- 
chester.——Bermada was visited with a terrific hurricane on the 23d, 
24th, 25th, and 26th of October, and immense damage was done to pro- 
porty The United States frigate Sabine put in on the 3lst, having been 
led in the hurricane on the 24th. She lost her maintopsail and fore- 
sail, and bad her bow ports forced in and her steering gear seriously in- 
jared. Great facilities for speedy and effective repairs were promptly 
and cheerfully afforded by the British authorities, and the Sabine would 
again, in a few days, be in complete order for proceeding to Buenos 
Ayres.—-James Rodgers, the youthfal and brutal murderer of a Mr. 
Swanston in this city, was hung yesterday. It isa year since his convic- 
tion. The long delay prevents any effect. Perhaps this is one of 
Mr. Jobn Bright’s nePPy instances of the working of law and order here. 
——aA letter from Madrid says that al) the ships intended for the trans- 
of troops in the contemplated expedition against Mexico had sailed 
for Cuba, except one which was detained at Cadiz by bad weather. Let- 
ters from Madrid have been telling the same +4 from time immemo- 
rial—_—The complete tus of the great Ship Company, founded 
for the purchase of the Great Eastern steamer, has been issued, and a 
meeting of the old shareholders convened ior the Ist of November, to 
make the srrangements for the transfer of the vessel.— 
At a banquet given him at Marseilles, M. de Lesseps announced that the 
work of cutting the Suez canal would be commenced in three months. 
M. de Leeseps improves upon the Micawber. Something always is turn- 
ing-up for him.——It is stated that the indemnity to be paid to France 
by Portugal in the Charles ¢ Georges affair was at first fixed at 450,000 
but was afterwards reduced to 180,000 francs, of which 50,000 
will go to the widow of the second officer of the vessel who died in the 
prison of Mozambique.——One of the events of the racing week at New- 
market was a match between Mr. Ten Broeck’s horse Barbarity and 
Count Batthyany’s Olympus, the owners riding their respective horses. 
The former was the winner. The Count’s horse wouldn’t make play at 
all, and was pulled up nearly a quarter of a mile from home.——At the 
theatre at Varese, a little town in Lombardy, near the lake of that name, 
an opera was produced, a couplet in which ended with the words, “ Viva 
Plaka f? These words electrified the audience, who rose to their feet 
and cried with the greatest enthusiasm, “ Viva I’ Jialia.”’——Two more 
slavers have been captured on the coast of Cuba. The bark Venus, for- 
merly eailing under the Mexican flag, was taken by a Spanish war 
steamer a few days since, off Moro Castle, with nearly six hundred ne- 
groes on board. The bark Kéech Brothers, captured on the coast of Afri- 
ca, arrived at Charleston on Wednesday morning. She was gag | 
owned in Charleston, but was sold to ties in Havana.——Mr. F. 
Gisborne, who projected the Atlantic Telegraph, is in Boston, urging 
upon capitalists a scheme for a telegraph from Boston to Halifax and 
thence to London. He proposes to lay a submarine cable from Cape 
Ann to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 200 miles, and another 200 miles from 
Yarmouth to Halifax, making the distance from the latter point to Bos- 
ton 430 miles, or only a little more than half the length of the land 
lines to Halifax. 












































































































































































































































Ovituary. 

Sm Joun Porrer, M.P.—The Manchester Guardian contains a memoir 
of this gentleman, who, irrespective of his seat in Parliament, occupied 
an im t local tion as the head of the well-known mercantile 
firm of Potters and Norris, as a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant (since 
1851) of the County Palatine, as a city magistrate and visiting justice of 
the gaol, and as an alderman and active member of the Beeckester cor- 


poration. 

“ Sir John Potter was the eldest son of the late Sir Thomas Potter (the 
first Mayor of Manchester, twice elected to the civic chair in successive 
years) by his second wife, the daughter of the late Thos. Bayley, Esq., 
of Manchester. He was born at Polefield, near Prestwich, in 1815, and 
was educated in the University of Edinburgh. During his father’s life- 
time Sir John did not take any active part in public life, but shortly 
after the death of Sir Thomas, which occurred in March, 1845, he was 
called forward to succeed his father in various public duties and func- 
tions. He was introduced into the Manchester council by being at once 
elected an alderman ; while he was placed on the commission of the 

for the county within two months after the decease of bis father. 

ty grew rapidly with all classes, and on the 9th November, 

1848, he was elected to the civic chair, which, for three successive years, 

in compliance with requests from almost all the members of the corpo- 

ration, he filled with credit and honour to himself, and with no small ad* 
vantage to the town. : 

“Before his mayoralty, tae old party spirit, remaining from the bygone 

contests for supremacy which had agitated the ayrey | from the grant 

© Manchester, by the Reform Act of 1832, 

had to some extent been revived by the opposition to the in- 

tion of Manchester from the year 1 still continued to push 

into every social circle, till there remained scarcely a spot 

of neutral ground on which Whig or Tory, Liberal and Conservative, 

corporator and anti-corporator, Churchman and Dissenter, could meet 

in amity, and—without the slightest compromise of principle, or the 

laying down a single dogma of their tive political, ical, 

or municipal beliefs, or opinions—learn, aply by knowing each other 

tertain a hi mutual respect esteem. It was reserved 

t, by his many high social qualities, and the 

= by men of all parties, a 
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she dislikes |——By the | secure] 
ones oe tee etm 
edom of Wellington.—— | and disi 


zens, on 
knighthood. We know ofao other C 

chief magistrate of a great city, receiving this honour in succession from 
the same sovereign, and his fellow citizens generally rejoiced in the 
gracious act as a compliment to themselves. In politics Sir John was an 


advanced Liberal, advocating the enlargement of the electoral body to 
the extent of household saffrage. On his benevolence and kindliness of 
heart, his readiness to do g with all the energy of his impetuous na- 
ture, and on the many excellent traits of bis private character, especially 
in the domestic relations of life, we must not dwell. These are ‘ treasured 
memories’ with those who knew him best ; but his death, in what seems 
bat - mid-day of life, will be mourned by the great body of the com- 
munity. pas 

At sea, Oliver Goldsmith, aged 24, second officer of the Dunsandle, third son 
of the late Commm. C. Goldsmith, R, N., and a great grand nephew of the poet 
Oliver Goldsmith—_On board H.M.S. Fury, retarning from Pecheli to —- 
Kong, J. Buckland Cockell, Lieut. of H.M.’s 59th —At Brecon, or C. 

. La 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. At the last attack on the he 

, and for his distinguished bravery on that occasion was 

rewarded with the Victoria Cross and Legion of Honour.—At Arrah, India, 
on F. G. Elkington, H.M.’s 35th Foot.— At Blackheath, W. Gladstone, i. 
M.D., . Insp. of Hospitals and Fleets.—At Calais, in the 83rd year of her 
age, the Hon. e ney, daughter of the late Admiral Rodney.—At Dres- 
den, W. Archibald Smail, of Overmains, Comm. R.N.—The Glasgow papers re- 
cord the death of the Rey. Dr. John Brown, senior pastor of the Broughton- 
owen U.P. Church, Edinburgh, and professor of Exegetical Theol to the 

nited Presbyterian Church. Dr. Brown was in his 74th year; and his death 
has elicited not a few eulogiums on his life and character.—At the family seat 
in Scotland, Lady Louisa Oswald, daughter of the late Earl Craven, and mar- 
ried, first, in 1840, to Sir G. F. Johnstone, Bart.; secondly, in 1844, to Alexan- 
der Oswald, .—At Berlin, M. Varnhagen Von Euse, a Prussian historian of 
note.—The death of Sir Edward Butler, Conservative candidate for Southam 
ton at the last election, is announced.—At Nice, Major-Gen. Collette, H.E.LC.S., 
one of the last —_ officers present at the siege of Seringapatam and bat- 
Ue of Assaye.—At Cheltenham, James Clery, Esq., Paymaster, R.N.—At the 
Villa Colombaia, Florence, C. Gregori, Esq., formerly Captain in the 13th Light 
Dragoons.—At Edinburgh, Mrs. Hope Scott, of Abbotsford. 


Appotutments. 


Members returned to Parliament : for Leominster, t. the Hon. C. 8) 

cer Bateman Hanbury, of Shobdon Court, Herefordshire ; for Rei , the Hon. 
W. J. Monson, of Gatton, in the County of Surrey ; for Guildford, G. Onslow, 
Esq., of Upton House, Alresford, in the county of en ; in the room 
respectively of Mr. Willoughby, Sir H. Rawlinson, and Mr. gles, now Mem- 
bers of the Council of Pndia. 





Avutp. 


NEW MEDICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 

Oar columns recorded yesterday a distinct advance in military civili- 
zation. The phrase, perhaps, may not be immediately appreciated, but 
it denotes an important species of progress nevertheless, Apart from 
the laws of war, by which the general rigour of that calamity is miti- 
gated, armies themselves have their own internal and constitutional cha- 
racter, varying in accordance with the enlightenment or the freedom of 
the nations which they represent. The earliest type is that of the bar- 
barian swarms which desolated the face of Europe centuries ago, and it 
has often been a subject of wonder that hordes of savages, without much 
higher organization than that of a troop of brutes, should have been 
able to lish such and effect such conquests as history 
ascribes to them. The resources of England and France together would 
be sorely, if not vainly taxed, to send an enemy across the continent into 
Independent Tartary and sweep that country of its inhabitants. Even 
with our empire of India as a point of departure it was conceived an im- 
possibility to march a military force into Bokhara in quest of our lost 
officers, and to this day an expedition across the Indus into the Affgha- 
nistan is regarded as a most desperate and undesirable adventure. Yet 
there was a time when Moguls, Huns, and Tartars, starting from the 
highlands of Central Asia, penetrated to the westernmost regions of Eu- 
rope and carried their ravages across the Rhine into France. This the 
did without any commissariat or medical staff, or any trade from those 
auxiliary departments by which the efficiency of a modern ariny is sus- 





. | tained. 


Here the marvel is thought to lie, but here in reality lies the secret of 
the performance. These barbarians disregarded space and distance be- 
cause they also disregarded life. They moved in immense hordes, with- 
out any base of operations, because they had no intention of retarning ; 
and without any care for life, because men were cheap and they could 
afford to lose them. They were not professional combatants, but migrat- 
ing savages, pushing on from country to country like locusts or wolves. 
This is the first type ofan army. It is followed by others, into which 
feudalism introduces the dignity of professional war, but in which that 
dignity is reserved for combatants alone. For a long timean army was 
reckoned by its “ lances,” or its men-at-arms, nor did even foot soldiers 
obtain any consideration till after the discovery of gunpowder. Still 
later was the period when soldiers began to be cared for, and pains were 
expended 7 the preservation of their efficiency and health ; and most 
recent of all bas been the epoch when the class of officers intrusted with 
these peculiar duties has received the recognition which was its due. It 
was stated during the Crimean War that the commissariat and medical 
services of the Russian army were greatly inferior in excellence to its 
other departments, and the circumstance seemed to bea natural incident 
of imperfect civilization ; but, perhaps, the reader was hardly aware 
that even in the British Army medica! officers still laboured under dis- 
paragement attaching to their non-fighting capacity, and that this relic 
of barbarism has only been just now removed, in the 22d year ot Queen 
Victoria, and under the Ministry of General Peel. 

Sach, re er Sane oa pote be a — we yesterday 
blished, ating rank an tion of Arm ns, mere) 
cenaen the stam of inferiority which the traditions of catier times bad 
impressed upon all non-combatant portions of an army. When life was 
little cared for surgery was little cared for; and, even when medical 
officers acquired a more substantial footing, they still suffered in com- 
parison with the ancient prerogatives of the sword. That, as a class, 
they were superior in education is true, but the fact carried little weight 
while learning was still despised, and every youngster who carried the 
colours conceived himself the natural master of the Surgeon, in whose 
hands bis life might be any day placed. It was really not until this pre- 
sent week that the m officers of the — could take the position to 
which they were entitled. When we state what has now been done, or- 
dinary readers will be apt simply to wonder that it could have remained 
undone so long, but those who are interested in the question will speedily 

and gratefully recognize the extent and value of the reform. 

In fature the grades of medical rank in the British Army will be four— 
Assistant-Surgeon, Surgeon, Deputy-Inspector General of Hospitals, 
aod Supra enanet of Hospitals. Assistant-Sur; is to rank 
as a Lieutenant, and, after six years’ full-pay service, as Captain ; 
the. Surgeon as Major, or, after twenty years’ service, as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, with the title of Surgeon-Major. The Deputy-In- 
spec! eral will be the equal at first of a Lieutenant-Colonel, 








this respect. In the liberal and 
ties he 









together gen-! 


and, after five = service, of a Colonel ; the Inspector-General will 
rank with the Brigadiers at the outset, and with the Major-Generals of 


rm enp Seachen years. This 
with it 


of H. 


ey of the new Royal’ warrant 


ted 


Drummond, Freet! 
Dobert: 
SB 
N Hatchinson, H F 
Forster, F Johnston, A 
+ | Hely, C R Bowers, J Arnaud, F Towers, Sir R Garrett, R Connop, T M 
Williams pean 
Albemarle, G T Colomb, the ine of Conyn; 
Barlow, J N Jackson, B Trydell, 
E Harvey, J R Young, J 
C Warren, G A Malcolm, and R H Wynyard. 
not having qualified themselves by, six years’ service in the rank of regi- 
mental field-officer will only receive the honorary position of Major- 
General with the h-p of their last reg. rank.—The new supernu 
list of Generals consists of Major- 
KCB, Sir J Hope Grant, KCB, Sir W R Mansfield, KCB, Sir T H Franks, 
KCB, and Sir E Lugard, KCB, All these officers have been promoted 
out of their turn for distinguished services in the field. 














































of June, 1854, to be Colonels of Nov. 28, 1854—viz, 
Adams, A Houstoun, J De Lacy, R Chetwode, J P Westropp,G M 
Reeves, R H Lowth, E C Fletcher, B Daveney, 
J Scargill, R Lewis, S i: O D Ainsworth, T 
Swann, G W F Buchan, 

E A Holdich, W D Palton, W B Ai 
Bathe, and R San 


Brigade, P. Green, 75th Re 
India ; also upon rer hae | 
ing Colonel Morris’s life.— 

as affairs 
from the forces, and the 31st Regt, the remainder of the 2d Queen’s, the 
60th Rifles, with artillery, and 1,400 or 1,500 volunteers from the Ger- 
man Legion in British Caffraria, are embarking or preparing to embark 
for Bombay.—The Himalaya, troop-ship, is to 
battalion of the 9th Foot at Aldershott.—Col. 


jor Cowell, R.E., arrived at the Clarence-yard, 


companied the Princes in the Fairy. 
ship manned yards, as did Rear-Admiral t 





Y | first been submitted for Her Majesty’s approval) to be his com; 





relative rank will in each case 
and 


entitle 


GENERAL ER.— Horse Oct. 22,—H. M. bas been graciously 
pleased to command that Colonel Sir Edward Lager. K.CB., rO- 
moted to the rank of Major- in the Army, in consideration of his 

and 


uently in the command of the Azimghur 
H. the General Commanding-in-Chief. 
G. A. Werseratt, Adjatant-General. 
Tut New Army Warrant Anp ITs Unances.—In consequence of the 
ranks of the Se hlleiog innate chose —_ 
r army, 0" ™m c are t- 
: Major-Gens Home, Sir W B Clayton, Spink, Sir J pa ig ansel, 
h, Sir C O’Donnell, Leslie, Coles, a and Sir R 
to be Lieut-Gens. Cols to be Major-Gens : viz., B F D Wilson, 
leau, Hon G F Upton, Hon A A Dalzell, TS Pratt, O Felix, W 
er, S ee C Johnstone, F Meade, W F 
Idsmid, E Macarthur, D H Macdowall, J P 
, W Ne , A H Trevor, R W Brett, W H Dutton, the Earl of 
am, Sir S Cotton, M 
Clark, R W Brough, E H D Napier, 
ichel, R P Douglas, C C Hay, W L Dames, 
Several of these officers 


pernumerary 
Gens C Windham, CB, Sir J Inglis, 


The following Lieut-Colonels, who attained that rank prior to the 20th 
Vassall, W H 


E Bagott ; J Patience, 
Ogilvy, J A Udny, G 
mple, A Horne, R J Armstrong, 

ie, T Christie, W M Wood, H P de 
dare. 


A large number of officers have also their commissions as Colonels 


H G Dal 


ante-dated to Nov. 1854.—We are compelled to omit to-day the érdinary 
Gazettes of the 26th and 2%h alt. 


The Victoria Cross has been conferred upon Privates, J. Shaw, Rifle 
, and P. Carlin, 13th, for acts of bravery in 
Wooden, 17th Lancers, for assisting in say- 
rom the Cape of Good Hope we learn that, 
became more tranqui! on the frontier fresh draughts are made 


out to Corfa the 2nd 
Moody, R.E., now here 
and about to proceed to British Columbia, has shipped a two 7-inch 


cylinder Boydell’s traction engine of 10-horse power and endless railway 


cars adapted for the rough roads of that country, to serve in the erection 


of the Government works to be constructed there.—The shipping of horses 


by the East India Company remount agents is still carried on from Algoa 
Bay, whence several vessels have lately sailed from Bombay with about 


600 horses. 
Navp. 


Departure or Prince ALrrep ror Sea.—This morning Prince Al- 
fred embarked as a naval cadet ip H.M.’s steamer Euryalus, at Spithead, 
on his introduction to the service and his first voyage to sea. The 
Prince, accompanied by the Prince Consort, and his governor Brevet-Ma- 
t, noon, where 
their Royal Highnesses were received by Admiral Sir George Seymour, 





and a guard of honour of Royal Marines ight Infantry, and immediately 
embarked in the Fairy steam-yacht for Spithead, under salutes from the 
Victory, the garrison battery, &c. Sir rge and Capt. ac- 


On ps merge J the Huryalus that 

ooft’s Datch squadron, and 
a grand general salute followed. Prince Albert and Prince Alfred were 
received by Captain Tarleton and the full staff of the ship with all the 
honours due to Royalty, and entertained by him at luncheon in the state 
cabin, after which, at about 1 o’clock, the Royal father took an affection- 
ate leave of the son, and the Zuryalus weighed, under steam and sail, for 
sea. The Prince Consort then returned in the Fairy to the Clarence-yard, 
and at 2 o’clock left by special train for Windsor. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Major Lindsay, also came down to 
see Prince Alfred off. The parting between the Royal brothers was very 
affectionate, and the Royal cadet seemed also much moved at partin 
with his old friends and instructors, Dr. Minter, of the Royal yacht, as | 
Naval Instructor Jolly, of the Illustrious. The latter gentleman is now 
appointed tutor to Prince Arthur. 

he young sailor Prince seemed in the best of spirits, and at once at 
home with the young gentlemen selected (for no officer had been ap- 
pointed to the Euraylus, we believe, whose character and merits have not 
ypagnons de 
Mr. Walton, of Gosport, was honoured by Her Majesty’s com- 
mands to fit out the young Prince, and it may be interesting to those 
young gentlemen who are studying to enter the navy, and others already 
admitted and serving, to know that Prince Alfred will enjoy no immu- 
nity from his Royal rank, that his outfit is no better nor more extensive 
than theirs, that his chest is the exact and strict “regulation” article, 
and, if his servant has a cabin allotted him, the Prince, his master, slings 
his hammock on the lower deck and berths himself therein the same as 
the other cadets, and with the same chance of “cobbing,” though proba- 
bly not with the like probability of receiving that introductory infliction. 
Her Majesty had the Prince’s chest and outfit sent up to Buckingham 
Palace for her own and the Prince Consort’s inspection. The chest is of 
polished oak, and the toilet utensils white metal electro-plated. The kit 
was of the usual character, and no superfiuities.— Portsmouth letter, Oct. 27. 

The Royal Swedish corvette, of 18 guns (24-pounders), Naijaden, last 
from Christiansand, bound for the West Indies, has arrived at Sheerness. 
She is the exercising ship for the young gentlemen cadets for the Royal 
Swedish navy. The Natjaden, during very thick weather, struck several 
times on the south end of the Galloper Sand, by which part of her keel 
was carried away, and other damage done. She will be repaired at the 
Dock Yard.—The Britannia, 120, sailing ship, being nearly equipped as 
the future training dépét for newly entered young officers for the navy, 
the Illustrious, 72, Capt. Harris, at present doing duty, is being disman- 
tled in Portsmouth harbour, and preparing to transfer her establishment 
to the former ship.—The Gorgon, Comm. Dayman, has arrived at Ply- 
mouth from Halifax and Fayal. She carried from Halifax military in- 
valids, Lieut. Clutterbuck, 63d Regt., in charge of them. It is most pro- 
bable the Gorgon will be paid off.—The sc. st. Caesar, 90, Capt. Frederick, 
and the sc.-st. Diadem, 32, Capt. Moorsom, have sailed from Plymouth for 
the West Indies.—The steam-frigate Centaur is recalled to England, from 
Naples.—The ec.-st.-sloop Racer 11, has sailed from Plymouth for Lisbon ; 
probably with despatches.—A Dutch squadron of five sc. men-of-war, com- 
manded by a Rear-Admiral, on its we on the Texel to the Mediterran- 
ean, has been coaling at Spithead. A Russian frigate has also been there 
lately.—The Jackal, st., Lieut. Cerjat, is ordered to ke paid off at Sheer- 
ness.—The Royal Albert, 121, is to receive the flag of Rear-Admiral Fre- 
mantle, C.B., in command of the Channel Squadron, which is ordered on 
a cruise to the eastward.—With a view to raise a spirit of emulation 
among the men of the Royal Marines at Woolwich, Chatham, Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, an allowance of 2d. per day, in addition to the regular 
pay, is to be made to the men of each company who prove themselves the 
best marksmen in rifle practice.—Several steam-tugs, built in the Thames, 
for service on the Indiaa rivers, to tow trains of craft carrying troops and 
stores, are ordered to be immediately shipped to Coringa and Madras.— 
The steam-ship Leopard, 18, and ion, 6, were about to sail, by last 
account, from Kingston, Jamaica, for Grey Town. Commodore Kellett 
takes command. po 

Apporntuents.—Lieuts: TM M Winyard, late of the Pembroke, to command 
the in cutter, stationed at Yarmouth. Lt. Winyard is succeeded in the 


Fendvate (aoe iving ot Eaawict by Lt. Lefroy, son of Mr. Baron Lefroy, of 
the Irish judicial bench ; A. W. Welah to Hannibal; W. 8. Brown to Boscawen. 
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THe Alvion, 








New ooks. 


We deoide to let the London critic, whom we quoted last week, con- 
elude his review of Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. He proceeds thus. 
There has been of late in periodical literature and its current criticism 
a deal of decrying it and prominent literary men. To join, 
our own convi being gained, in a deprecatory cry of this 
sort is as far from, and foreign to, our feelings, as to share in the pointless 
laudation with which this book has been greeted by the great majority 
of the daily and weekly press. But we believe that the contrast estab- 
‘lished, for example, in the several cases of Tennyson, Thackeray, and 


in the exercise of them. You can hardly conceive “the Vitgin- 
to have the author of the “Snob Papers” and 
“Vanity Fair.” “Little Dorrit” repels, and leaves as thorough 4 feel- 

of tion as “ Nicholas ,? or the “Cricket on the 
Hearth,” warmed and cheered the heart of the reader. And the monuth- 


of “Maud” is the antithesis of the sweet melody of 
je: sien and the Mog Aor of “InMemoriam.” We do 


real. 
not go so far as to aay that book of Mr. Carlyle presents, with re-| is 


to his works, as prominent and striking @ contrast ; but yet it is 
an infinitely inferior performance to those of its writer’s former works, 
which compare most naturally with it—“Oliver Cromwell” and the 
“French Revolution.” This openly avowed opinion we shall endeavour 
to justify in the sequel, but meanw asa fair and forcible illustration, 
let those who have read Mr. Carlyle carefully, and recollect his splendid 
pictures of the death-beds of Louis XV., and Mirabeau, contrast with these 
the following extract from his narration of the death of Frederick Wil- 


liam, the of his hero :— 

Ups and downs there still were , as the poor King 
Sam Se tes Saal Sek Cae morning He was at the window again, when 
the Wacht-parade (' on ) ; he saw them make 
evolutions for the After which new relapse, new fluctuation. It 
was about eleven o’clock when Cochius was again sent for. The King lay 
speechless, seemingly still conscious. Dh ag > pt a 
loud tone. that the dying king may hear and “Not so loud!” says the 
King, rallying a little. had remembered that it was the season when his 


nate tae Cereeeee s They Red bere endened to eppeer his Gn 
fall new costume: “0 Vanity! © vanity !” said Friedrich hela, a sent 
of the ornamented plush. “ Pray for me, pray for me ; my trust is in the 
viour !” he often His pains, his weakness are ; the of a 
most tou rending itself piece by piece. At one time, he called for a 
: is certain ;—rug; |d man, son of Nature to the last. The 
mirror was brought ; what h it of his face is variously re 


‘ 


ged wil 
e said at ly reported : 
80 worn out as I thought,” is Pdllnitz’s account, and the likeliest ;— 
perhaps he said several things, “ugly face,” “ as goad as dead al- 
»’ and continued the inspection for some moments, A grim, strange 


pulse, Pitsch,” said he, noticing the Surgeon of his Giants: “ tell 
this last,”—“ Alas, not long,” answered Pitsch—“ Say not, 
tt how do you (He) know?”—“ The pulse is gone !”—* Impossible,” 
g his arm: “ how could I move my fingers so, if the pulse were 
Pitsch looked mournfully “ Herr Jesu, to thee I live; Herr 
thee I die; in life and in death thou art my gain (Du bist mein Ge- 
.’ These were the last words Friedrich Wilhelm spoke in this world. He 
fell into a faint. Eller gave a signal tothe Crown-Prince totake the Queen 
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Bree 
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. Scarcely were they out of the room, when the faint had deepened into 
5 nop ge ch Wilhelm, at rest from all his labours, slept with the pri- 
sons or. 


euedtl 


© Baresark of them, nor Odin’s self, I think, was a bit of truer human stuff ; 
—I confess his value to me, in these sad times, is rare and great. Considering 
the usual Histrionic, Papin’s-Di, r, Truculent-Charlatan and other species of 
* Kings,” alone attainable for the sunk flunkey populations of an Era given up 
to Mammon and the worship of its own belly, what would not such a population 
give for a Friedrich Wilhelm, to guide it on the road back from Orcus a little? 
“ Would give,” I have written ; but alas, it ought to have been “ should give.” 
What they “‘ would” give is too mournfully plain to me, in spite of ballotboxes: 
a steady and tremendous truth from the days of Barabbas downwards and up 
wards !— , 3lst May, 1740, between one and two o'clock in the afternoon, 
Friedrich Wilhelta died ; aged fifty-two, coming 15th August next. Same day, 
Friedrich his Son was at Berlin ; quilted heralds, with sound of 
trampet and the like, doing what is customary on such occasions. 

Literary gossip has carried to our ears rumours as to the spirit in which 
Mr. Carlyle approached, and is carrying on, this work. To the current 
statement we should attach an importance exactly proportionate to the 
absence of avowed authority for its source ; but we believe that the na- 
ture of the performance itself, and the strange agen is breathed all 

it, would itself have su; a conviction entirely corrobora- 
tive of the rumour. We do not think that the zeal which prompted the 
undertaking of the task has been increased, or even maintained, by the 
closer and nearer discovery, by Mr. Carlyle, of his hero’s character, which 
the progress of the book has brought tohim. His motive in undertaking 
it is ray tempore and even if it were not so, is explicitly avowed by 
bimeelf. e eighteenth century, the era of his ial abhorrence, con- 
tains for him this one man not even by his own showing altogether good, 
not eliciting from him credit for anything like disinterestedness and sa- 
crifice, but yet a reality, rough and grim, stern and thorough. This al- 
lurement carried him to the task. He thought him a hero ; but he finds, 
as he goes on, some acts to be placed under any category but that of true 
heroism. He is loth to allow bis own mind to entertain the conviction 
that the estimate of the character of his subject must be lowered, and the 
whole book seems to bear the evidence of this reluctant and suppressed 
contest, waged in his own mind and conscience. The enthusiasm, there- 
fore, as a necessary result, seems got up, spasmodic, unreal; and the 
nervous departure, at every conceivable opportunity and occasion, from 
the exact line of the story, leaves on the reader’s mind the impression 
that the alternation of other pictures, and the task of their representa- 
tion, has been prompted by a desire to escape from what, if the subject 
had proved really attractive, would have usurped and occupied all his 
energies. In the outset he tells us that Frederick was no hypocrite. In 
the progress of the book he details to us certain of his hypocrisies. Too 
faithful to accurate and truthful historic delineation, he does not try to 
disguise or deny the facts, even if they destroy his theory. He does not 
try, for it would be futile, to explain away the hypocrisy, but he urges, 
in palliation, the force of circumstances which made the cope the 
more venial. Not upon this undeniable fact alone do we build the theory 
which we have honestly expressed. This is only typical and representa- 
tive of other illustrations which might be adduced. 

As to the character of the literary execution of the work, allowance 
being made for that to which we have been adverting, a sort of half wor- 
ship of his hero, it is enough to say that Mr. Carlyle has written the book. 
His pictures of battle-fields and of scenes, the strong intuitive hold he 
takes of men’s characters, 8, and objects, the affinity of his mind 
to whatever is strong and forcible in human nature, the pathos into 
which he is led by any meditation upon the mysteries of humanity, and 
the stern rigour of even his most playfal moods—all are shown here, as 
he has shown them before. You actually see the lines of Kiirfursts, Ho- 
henzollerns, Kaisers, Margraves and Electors, kneading with their kingly 
peed the Prussian state into existence and solidity. You trace the gra- 

fusion of the two elements of the Prussian people, whose traces and 
mark they still bear—the Pagan, Wendish savagedom which is the real 
basis of their nature—and the colonising and christianising German influ- 
ence, which connected the dreary sands of Brandenburg and Preussen 
with the then system.of European policy, under the German Empire—all 
this is most pictorially, and with equal truthfulness, told. On such me- 
Tits we might dwell continuously, and for many pages ; but we wish to 
record not so much those general characteristics of Mr. Carlyle—which 
he has shown in his every other book as well as in this—as what we be- 
lieve to be the specific faults of the production. 

We may astonish by our audacity ; but if there be one impression which 
we have gathered from the study of these volumes stronger than another, 
it is that their meaning, if not their intention, is a defence of iron des- 
potism and irresponsible kingly power against the doctrines of freedom 
and self-government, Mr. Carlyle has been gravitating, more or less de- 
terminately, this way for the last yt pe Starting as he did with his 
cardinal doctrine of worship, elevating then the talkers—whe- 
ther prophets, priests, or poets—to as high a position as the workers, 
whether kings or religions fanatics, he has for some years past chosen to 
walk in only one of the two directions indicated by him. His only real 
hero, now, is the worker, and the working hero he likes most is the des- 
pet. This tendency has been manifest since the publication of the “ Lat- 

Day Pamphlets,” and we think it would not be difficult to show that 
to this cause is to be attributed the decline in his influence and popuiar- 
ity. A ounage doctrine this for one who is himeelf a talker, to preach! 

All through the book there ,is a great deal of prating about “Cos- 
mos” as opposed to “ Chaos”—Cosmos representing the iron rule of his 
hero, Chaos signifying popular movements for popular rights, more or 
less turbulent and eager. We can translate the vague general antithe- 
sis into no other cense than this, and we believe that the subject was 
chosen rather to elevate this doctrine than the doctrine’ eliminated be- 
cause suggested by the subject. Frederick he looks upon as the last of 
the kings, the last picket thrown out by the receding army of rulers into 
the advancing modern tide of “ ballotboxes and Reform agitators.” 





- hich i a eee And were iy ys 
w our proper 7 t » 98 against Mr. Car- 
lyle, in favour of a eighteenth century, as quietly building up 
social improvements and ameliorations, even when compared with an 
era of the invasion of northern strength into the effete south, or of the 
turmoil and bloodshed of a sixteenth cen Years’ War. 

Mr, Carlyle is now an old man (only 63, Ed. ion). A more plea- 
sant duty it would be to record that each new public performance of his 
ly opt naw fad dial pow d ua Sake 7 

more accurately e representation we have given. The 
“ old man eloquent” is Pp a the part of Polyphemus, gy cursing 
(bound to his island of doctrines, good in themselves, but worthless if 
they be alone preached as the gospel of progress) at the Ulysses of slow, 
but sure popular advancement, calmlf and safely sailing away on its 
course, 





Sine Avts. 


JOHN RUSKIN VERSUS THE PUBLIC. 
A Paper of Mr. Ruskin’s on Art is sure to have many good things in 


7 it. It is equally sure to exhibit ae of the pugilistic spirit. me 


writers and some speakers always require an an’ to bring out 
their intellectual strength ; they are never so brilliant as in attack. The 
House of Commons presents instances of this which will occur to every- 
body. Mr. Ruskin’s antagonist in the sphere of art is the public, whom 
Mr. Ruskin is always supposing to be the victim of some absurd preju- 


in | dice, or almost maliciously blind to some self-evident truths in this de- 


t. We do not, for our part, think the public act so much amiss 
in this department of art. The public do not pretend to much original 
knowledge of their own on this subject. What they do is this,—they take 
the great traditional judgments for granted, and train their b ty the 
light of their judgments. Their aim is by a proper exertion of their eye 
and attention to attain to a real admiration of what they are told the 
ought to admire. They act under guidance, and do not see how it could 
— be otherwise, If there is any great mistake in any of these tra- 
ditional judgments, they hope to be enabled to find it out by this very 
course of education under authority. This appears to us to be a very 
sensible proceeding, and this is the part which the public appear to us to 
take in the sphere of art. 

Mr. Ruskin’s Paper on Art at the Liverpool meeting commences with 
a tribute to the popularizing object of the Association. He despairs, in- 
deed, of “‘ making a peasant’s opinion good evidence on the merits of El- 
gin and Lycian marbles ;” but he still hopes that certain elect sh 
school children may be rescued from chaos so far as to be enabled to 
draw “ ducks’ heads” and “ thrushes’ breasts.” This short preliminary 
tribute paid to the genius of the Association, he goes off immediately to 
his old war with the public,—“ There is at present this great difficulty in 
the way of systematic teaching—that the public do not believe the prin- 
ciples of art are determinable, and in no wise matters of opinion. They 
€o not believe that good drawing is good and bad drawing is bad, what- 
ever any number of persons may think or declare to the contrary ; that 
there is a right or best way of laying colours to produce a given effect, 
just as there is a right or best way of dyeing cloth of a given colour, and 
that Titian and Veronese are not merely accidentally admirable, but 
eternally right.” 

We do not pretend ourselves to any esoteric light on this subject, or 
to more knowledge than what we share with the public at large, but we 
must be permitted to say that we never in our lives thought “ that Ti- 
tian and Veronese were merely accidentally admirable.” So far as we 
can ascertain what the public really holds upon this ticklish question ef 
the “ unity and stability of art principle,” and “ the determinableness 
of art principles,” we think that upon this point Mr. Ruskin considerably 
exaggerates the war between himself and the public. No man of sense 
will after a minute’s reflection say that he supposes a Veronese or a Ti- 
tian to have been achieved in any other way than by adapting the pro- 
per means to the proper end. It is not necessary that one should know 
& Tintoretto from a Rembrandt, or a Paul Potter from a Cuyp, to be 
abie to decide on so plain a conclusion as this. A picture is, as much as 
@ machine, a case of means to an end. The public know this as well as 
Mr. Ruskin can tell them. Nobody supposes that the effect of a Titian 
or Veronese could be produced except by the means which were taken 
to produce it. Whether or not every step of detail in the process had 
such a necessary relation to the ultimate effect that the latter could not 
have been produced without it, and whether or not the artist’s mind wae 
in every detail conscious of design, everybody supposes that, as a whole, 
the mode of combining and arranging, the choice and mixture of colour, 
&c., which were used by those artists in a picture, were the means for 
the production of the picture, and that no other means could have pro- 
duced it. In this sense—and we hope we are not betraying unpardona- 
ble ignorance in saying that we know of no other reasonable one—the 
whole public believe in the “ unity of art principles” as devoutly as 
Mr. Ruskin would wish them. They believe in means to an end, and 
that only certain means will produce a certain end. They do not be- 
lieve that Titian and Veronese were “ admirable by accident,” but by 
design, by a knowledge of the whole inner constitution and working of 
a picture, a comprehension of the results which are inherent in certain 
pictorial means, and a facility and decision in the executive application 
of the latter. They believe that whenever the same ultimate effect was 
to be produced the same general means would have to be repeated, and 
in that natural sense they believe in the unity of art principles, and that 
they are fixed, and not variable and accidental. 

But this admission will not satisfy Mr. Ruskin. He wants, if we un- 
derstand him right, a collection of all those intuitive means and expedi- 
ents, upon which the composition of all our great pictures is based into a 
system, as so > | certain ascertained rules of proceedings, so many 
maxims of pictorial science, upon which we may proceed as securely as 
upon axioms of mechanics. This i: rhaps, Mr. Ruskin’s meaning in his 
complaint, that “ the public cannot be convinced of the unity and stabi- 
lity of the principles of art,” and of the “ determinableness of the princi- 
ples of art.”” He goes to our galleries as to a great unorganized mass of 
results of artistic power and skill, a rich mine “ of latent fixed principles,” 
which do not come forward immediately to the eye, but have to be ex- 
tracted by iaborious analysis out of the pictorial effects in which they are 
imbedded. He would have these formed into a regular code, and then 
have “ systematic teaching” upon it. If this is his meaning, it may be 
quite true that the public do not yet acknowledge any such collection of 
axioms of art or the existence of any pictorial Duclid. But no such collec- 
tion has ever yet been made, and we apprehend it will be a considerable 
time before it will be by any sach authority as the public can recognize. 
Mr. Ruskin may think that he has led the way boldly and effectively in 
such a scheme, but, unfortunately, as soon as ever our artists begin to 
spiveetios and elicit scientific principles and rules from the da/a before 
them they also begin to dispute about what the principles and rules are 
to be. The public meanwhile stand by and wait for the completion of 
pictorial science. Who shall decide when doctors disagree? It is one 
thing to admit that the principles of art are fixed—i.¢., that the same 
general means or process must always go on in the puinter’s mind for the 
same end ; another thing to say that these intuitive and prrpar xe rules 
in the painter’s mind can be extracted from their works and collected into 


a — 

r perhaps Mr. Ruskin’s disagreement with the public is not so much 
for their unscientific view of the Dp yer of art as because they do not 
exactly accept Mr. Ruskin’s standard of what art is. We have our old fa- 
vourites, who are reduced to a very low number in his published scale. 
The public, as we have said, accept traditional judgments in this depart- 
ment, and admires what it taught to admire until new light breaks in. 
Mr. Ruskin complains about the public setting the fashion in art and ar- 
tists having to paint for its tastes ; but there is not, in fact, a more artist- 
ied personage than the public in all questions of art and judgments upon 
works of art. Is the crowd which is always collected about this and that 
picture attracted to it by its own natural admiration simply? It does 
not pretend to be. The picture isa known chef d’cuvre, and everybody 
knows that he must bring himself up to the admiring level, or, at any 
rate, it bas been pointed out in the received artistic critique of the year 
on the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. What Mr. Ruskin wants the 
public to do is what many a genius has urged it to do before,—to perform 
a great act of private judgmeat upon his authority, to reverse its tradi- 
tional decisions, and follow him into a new pic’ i world. He will find 
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“ENGLISH SPOKEN.” 


Everyone has heard of “ Pigeon English,” the dialect in which basi- 
pen ragiacted between the eae ag and the native of the Celestial 


ty to concoct such an unprovoked and nae 

cious libel upon the language of an ancient ally. The work has.at 

one merit. There is nothing common-place or mediocre about it; it, is 

poons the worst book of its class in the world, and therefore deserves 
be treated with the respect due to pre-eminence of any kind, 

The authors say in their preface, that “ A choice of familiar dialogu 
clear of gallicisms and iled phrases, it was missing yet to an oad 
portuguese and brazilian Youth. We sought all we may do, to correct 
that want...We did put a great variety now expressions to english and 
portuguese idioms : without to attach 
almost at @ literal translation..-.increasing this seco 
phvesvaiegs 72 the Sees pert, and to second a Coin’s index, ae. The 
works wi we were confering for this labour, fond use us for nothing : 
but those what were publishing to Portugal, or out, they were almost 
all composed for some foreign, or for some national little acquainted 
with the spirit of both | It was resul from that careless- 
ness to rest those works fill of imperfections, ec. We expect then, who 
the little book, (for the care what we wrote him, and for her ‘ypographi - 
cal correction) that may be worth the acceptation of the studious per- 
sons, and of the Youth, at which we dedicate him aie. 
larly.” “ This nd edition”! Conceive the number of innocent 
Portuguese * gpd who must have been driven out of their wits by the 

of book! How many once happy homes have been ren- 

ered miserable, since the time when the hope of the family was impelled 

by fate to attempt the study of the English language, under the tuition 
of M. da Fonseca! 

Listen to his ravings—he discourses of housekeeping. “I don’t know 
what i won’t with they servants. Anciently i had some servants who 
were divine my thought. All things were. cleanly hold one may look 
on the furnitures now as you do see. I tell the same, it is not more 


y | some servants. Any one take care to sweep neither to make fire at 


what i may be up.” 

He goes out hunting, and yeils, “ Look a hare who run! do let him to 
pursue for the hounds! it go one’s self in the ploughed land. Here that it 
rouse. Let aim it! let make fire him! Me! ihave failed it: my guo 
have miss fixe.” —He by no means distinguishes himself at the fishpond. 
—*“ That pond it seems me many multiplied of fishes. Silence! there is 
. superb perch. Give me quick the rod.”—* You mistake you, it is a 

Tog ete. 

He walks with another maniac in the garden.—‘ It delay me to eat 
some wal nutskernels: take care not leave to pass the season.””—* Be 
tranquil, i shall throw you any nuts during the shell is green yet.”— 
“The artichoks grow its” —“ I have a particular care of its, because i 
know you like bottoms.” 

He gives his opinion concerning the literature of the day.— What 
read you there ?””—* A romance wrote very well, translated of the eng- 
lish, entitled the independent. Now one is overflowed of these sorts of 
stitchings. The actual liking of the public is depraved, they does not 
read who for to amuse one’s self ant but to instruct one’s. A little 
learneds are happies enough for to may to satisfy their fancies on the 
literature.” 

This is the advice he gives a friend who is suffering from toothache.— 
“T shall you neat also your mouth, and you could care entertain it clean, 
for to preserve the mamel of the teeth.” 

He applies himself to the study of French literature ; for, as he says, 
“ the french lan becomes us all days too much necessary.” And he 
favours us with a specimen of the “ familiar letters of French writers.”’— 
“ Racine to M. Vitart.—My uncle.what will to treat her beshop in a great 
sumptuousness, he was go Avignon for to buy what one not should find 
there, and he had leave me the charge to provide all things ¢e.”— 
‘“ Plechier at Mme. of the Rouré.—More i was impatient, madam, at do 
you my compliment on your wedding ; more pleasure i have to do you 
to day. The heaven was seems, since several years, to go for or to pre- 
pare you a husband who might be worthy you. It was give you at him: 
the happyness it is like of one and another pars. Think which benedic- 
tions shall be followed the union of two hearts well matched ’’! 

He enlivens his conversation at times with “ English proverbs.” He 
tells us that ‘ He has a part in the Coke,” and that sometimes “ He go 
to four feet,’’—he assures us that “The diffedence is the mother to se- 
curety,” and that “He turns as a weath turcocl”’ for “ who is alike, to 
meet one’s,”’ 

But his chief pleasure appears to be derived from anecdotes,—and we 
will allow him before he takes leave of us to narrate a few of them.— 
“ Two friends who from long they not were seen meet one’s selves for 
hazard.— How do is thou’ ? told one of the two.—' No very well,’ told 
the other ‘andiam married from that i saw thee.’—‘ Good news !’— 
* Not quit, because i had married with a bad woman.’—‘ So much worse !’ 
—‘ Not so much deal worse : because her dower was from two thousand 
lewis.’—‘ Well that comfort.’—‘ Not absolutely : why i had emploied this 
sum for to buy some muttons, which are all deads of the rot.’—* That is 
indeed very sorry.’—' Not so sorry, because the selling of hers hide have 
bring me above the price of the muttons.’—‘ So you are then indemni- 
fied ?”—‘ Not quit, because my house where i was deposed my money, 
finish to be consumed of the flames,’—‘ Oh! here is a great misfortune 
—‘ Not so great nor i elther, because my wife and my house are burned 
together.’ »—The next story is hard to understand :—“ A man one’s, was 
presented at a magistrate which had a considerable library. ‘ What 
you make ?’ beg him the magistrate‘ ido some books,’ he was an- 
swered.— But any of your books i did not see its.’—‘I believe it go,’ 
was answered the author: ‘i make nothing for Paris. From a of my 
books is imprinted, i send the edition for America : i dont compose what 
for colonies.’ ”»—“ Siward, Duke of Northumberland, being very ill, 
though, he was unworthy of their courage to expect the death in a bed : 
he will die the arms on the hands. As he fell to approach her last hours, 
he was commanded to hers servants to arm of all parts, and they were put 
him upon an armehair, keeping the bare-sword. He was oer the 
death as a blusterer.’’—ard so on! R. W. RB. 


eee 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE JULLIEN ARA. 


There is at least one manjwho can anticipate the tendencies of the age. 


While the other powers of Harope are engaged in preparing their bands 
for the fearful work of discord, one man has organized his band, unlike 
the armies which we noticed last week, literally and directly to promote 
the great work of concord. M. Jullien is in every sense a great man ; he 
can do nothing except upon a large ecale, and what he undertakes he 
does well. His pop concerts, which were so critical a problem before 
they were performed, became an obvious truth as soon as he had made 
the public practically acquainted with his idea. No man has done more 
to familiarize this metropolis and its least artistic classes with the heart- 
felt truths of music. Like all ep geniuses, he is fond of finishing 
off with round numbers: M. Jullien finds that his next series of concerts 
will be his twentieth ; ‘it will be his “ last,”—not, we trust, in his life, or 
in this country, but his last, “before his departure for his universal 
musical tour.” He calls the series his Concerts d’Adieu, and he will be 
a whole month nightly taking leave of the United Kingdom in this its 
capital, We all know the soul and energy which he will throw into that 
reiterated farewell. 

But Jullien could not leave these scenes, except with a purpose. Other 
statesmen of our tie have abandoned such encumbrances: to be a 
statesman, indeed, almost demand, at the present day, that you should 
waive your principles and go without a purpose. You take up another 
man’s Reform Bill, because it is the fashion ; but to have a pw in 
life political is not to be “ practical.” Jullien’s tour is to be really uni- 
versal ; it is to comprise “ every city and capital of Europe, America, 
Australia, and the colonies ;” but there are two continents where his 
universality will become Spey he will visit “ every capital in 
Europe, America, Australia, and the Colonies,” but only “ the civilised 
towns of Asia and Africa.” This, we conceive, will include Timbuctoo ; 
or does he draw the line at Mozambique? ‘The band by which he is to be 
accompanied, instead of being com of Horse and Foot, Artillery, 
and Engineers, will consist of “the ¥lite of his orchestra and other 
artistes, savans, and hommes des lettres.” This, however, is only his 
matériel ; his practical object is, with this nucleus, to develop “a go- 





ciety already formed under the title of Sociéte de }’Harmonie Univer . 
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familiarize the divine and civilizing art of 
bat to promote, b harmony’s powerful eloquence, a noble 


cause Pa Jullien’s advertisement saith not; but it may be 


* and 


wave of the wand, 
to execute “ Little 


aie ot 


to 

that 
both 
and 


ly,— 
leaders of civilization, or some who profegs to be 


ers 

t, too, Jullien has seized the tendency of the day. 
abdicated its functions to bers? dag 
Soenee rihat pl deep folks, who ; 
some deep folks, who are arranging 
Dechupe the wo prissipal ‘ndventerers may be perteers forthe 
ps the two f venturers ma: for the 
stakes. It ought not to astonish the world if the oiohed! were to realize 
of “my Uncle,” and if the idea initiated at Tilsit were to 
at Villafranca. In that case, as France woke one morning and 
found itself governed by one elected Emperor at its head, so Europe may 
awake on the morrow and find that it had, “ unbeknown” to itself, ap- 
ted a triumvirate of emperors. But we need not be afraid : the Anglo- 
antagonist to that centralizing despotism would be some universal 
association ; and Jullien, as already he announces, has laid the founda- 

tion of that company unlimited, with himself for chairman. 


— 


Tas Oxrorp Untversiry Museum.—This magnificent structure, the 
first stone of which was laid by the Earl of Derby in 1855, has made con- 
siderable progress during the long vacation, and great efforts are being 
made to complete it by the next commemoration, when it is understood 
that Her Majesty will visit Oxford for the purpose of being nt at the 
inauguration. The contractors, Messrs. a Brothers, have finished 
their contracts for erecting the main buildings, and the workmen are now 
chiefl coment upon the internal fittings. The central tower, with its 
Bhenish-Go spires, has been completed, as also the curator’s residence, 
® neat and commodious structure at the south-eastern angle of the Mu- 
seum, where Professor Phillips now resides. Professor Brodie has taken 
| ey ay of the chymical laboratory, with its —_ octagonal roof and 
four tall chimneys ; and the medical laboratory will be occupied by Dr. 
Acland in the course of a few days. The chief feature of the building— 
the grand central court—promises to become one of the most beautiful 
and striking objects of which Oxford can boast. It is 128 feet square, 
surrounded with an upper and lower corridor of 11 feet wide, and will be 
crowned with a glass roof resting on light and elegant iron pillars, orna- 
mented with representations of the foliage of British trees, such as the 
chestaut, oak, maple, &c. The new roof, designed by Mr. Skidmore, of 
Coveniry, at an estimate cost of £5,000, is being fitted up at the works in 
Staffordshire, and is expected to be completed in January oext. The un- 
fortunate failure of the original roof has somewhat retarded the progress 
of the fabric, but in other respects the works are proceeding in a satisfac- 
tory manner. A number of artist workmen are employed in carving the 
capitals and corbels with natural foliage, illustrating the natural history 
of various epochs, climates, and regions, some of which are already 
finished. On the corbels, around the central court, will be placed the 
statues of the great founders and improvers of natural knowledge. Five 
of these figures have been presented by Her Majesty, namely, those of 
Bacon, Galileo, Newton, Leibnitz, and Oersted, and three of them have 
already very beautifully executed in Caen stone by Munro, of London. 
The under, uateg of the university have presented the statues of Aris- 
totle and Cuvier, and 32 are now required to complete the series. Among 
the subscribers to this truly national work are the Earl of Derby, £100; 
Mr, W. E. Gladstone, £100 ; Mr. M. P. W. Boulton, of Enstone, £150 ; 
Mr. Joba Ruskin, jun., £300; and among the contributors are Sir R. S. 
Murchison jthe Duke.of Argyll, th uis of Breadalbane, Sir W. Treve- 
yan, Sir Stephen Glynne, the Ear’ of Henewty, Sir B. Brodie, Sir C. 

yell, Mr. John Ruskin,’ Professor Sedgwick, Mr. W. Miles, M. P., and 
many others eminent in science and art. 


ve said, has 
Angl q by societies, or by 


Orner New Boripines at Oxrorp.—Among the works of a public 
character expressive of the feeling which is entertained in the University 
on the subject of physical education, we may mention the erection of a 
new and commodious gymnasium from a design farnished by Mr. Wil- 
kinson, of Oxford, and erected by Messrs. Joseph Castle and Co. It is 
85 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 30 feet high, and the centre of the roof 
will be of the form of a dome, surmounted by a lantern. Altogether it 

to be a handsome and substantial building, and well adapted for 
the important purpose to which it will be devoted. The extensive works 
at Exeter College, upon which £30,000 or £40,000 has been expended 
a the last few years, are expected to be finished about Easter next. 
The chapel, which is erected from the design of Mr. G. G. Scott, in the 
early English decorated style of architecture, is a magnificent structure, 
and promises to be one of the finest ecclesiastical edifices in Oxford, and 
— those who are familiar with Paris of the celebrated Sainte Cha- 

e. 

Tax Canpsuarrers AnD THe Arntrut Dopcer.—From accounts al- 
most daily appearing in the papers about “cardsharpers,” a stranger would 
be led to suppose that these detestable swindlers were always successful 
in their schemes. Sach is by no means the case, as I could readily 

e. Here is a rather humorous instance of how one “ gang’’ was de- 


A certain celebrated actor, Mr. J. L. Toole, having to appear one even- 
ing at Glasgow, was looking about fora scat in the train that started 
from Edinburgh at mid-day. All the seats in the first-class carriages 
seemed engaged until he approached the end of the train, but even there 
& plaid was laid upon the only vacant seat, as if a “ bona-fide” thus silent- 
ly proclaimed bis right of Neer ae The plaid, however,was instantly 
taken away on Mr. Toole’s ask ng if there was room for une? by a very 
polite gentleman in green tacles and white choker. Before starting, the 

ed his hirsuit face in the window, and said in a low voice, 
“ Gentlemen, beware! there are cardsharpers in the train.” Mr. Toole 
gave a “ shortsighted ” look at his companions, and silently thanked his 
stars that fate had cast him among a set ofreal gentlemen. On arriving 
at Polmont, the individual who occupied the middle seat suddenly called 
out, “ Well, gentlemen, since the guard talked about cardsharping, s’ pose 
I you how the game is played.” In spite of looks of horror from 
some, and expressions of disapprobation from all, the plaid was spread, 
the cards produced and shuffled. I need not rua over the various schemes 
that were tried to get the clever comedian to play the part of the dupe. 
In spite of every inducement he steadily refused to have anything to do 

oon my A little Ned 

While the in re stationary, during the time that the tickets 
were being collected, the afore mentioned | ny was carefully folded and 
the cards pat away. This was no sooner done than one of the sharpers 
(for such they were that occupied the compartment, except our friend) 
smngy absrenns Mr. Toole as follows: “So you would 1 not join us in 
a ?” “No,” was the reply “TI was not quite such a fool ; but 

th merry twinkle of the eye) I have been very much 9 I can 
assure you.” “Indeed,” said the first speaker, “very glad to hear it, 
Sir, for we have been often very much amused with you.” “Could not 
do the Artful Dodger?” said the man in the white choker. “There was 
no making a tool ot him,” said another. “Oh, no! certainly not, by no 
manner of means,” shouted out an impudent scoundrel in the corner, who 
wound up his remarks with a peculiar chuckle, and held his finger vertt- 
cally against the side of his nose, The talented representative of Mr. 
Hawkins, alias the Artful Dodger, was what is vulgar bag ns * flabber- 
— Bat, in spite of his annoyance, he could not help joining in the 
ts of laughter, that burst from hiscompanions. It was quite evident 
that one of their echemes was to occupy every seat in the compartment 
at unless some gf victim made his appearance. Had they 
to have tricked Mr. Toole, it wonld have been for them, as 
F yy sapien A “ ore . re EN Lao fq sory oe a month, and a 
good . uc! —so the t little act 
i yy AE ay io dreadfu 1 aa esting, <e merce 
{ ea same evening ul! Mr. Toole’s songs were encored. 
To Oliver Twist the applause was g, the laughter excessive ; but 
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a ADC., ted ——— aon of prompter. After the over- 

an appropriate prologue was delivered, amidst t a) 

Robert Walpole. The right hon. gentleman, oniuriog 
nted a gallant 


been buried for nearly a century, 
epoke with’much spirit. At the close of the opera the enthusiasm of the 
audience was unbounded. Mari/ana was called for, and almost buried 
under an avalanche of bouquets. We have positively no space here for 
enthusiasm. Our Indian friends are of course delighted to announce the 
nce of the first opera in India, and by an amateur company, too. 
are we to record it, for it is really an event, and, considering the 
times, a remarkable one. Mr. Crowe’s make up, singing, and acting, are 
described to us as little short of ideal perfection. Capt. Miller was a 
masterly Don Cesar, and Mrs, Chaplin’s impersonation of Marilana, we 
are informed by our contemporaries of Bombay, was a lesson to all ac- 
tresses, present and future. Lieut. Watts, of the South Mahratta Horse, 
ainted the scenery. The Costa of the evening was, it is whispered, Mr. 
oward, the Director- | of Public Instruction ; and the stage-ma- 
— was Greathed, hero of Agra. After the opera there was a ball 
supper at the Mess of thie 3rd D n Guards, when several couples 
formed a Maritana Quadrille. Lord Elphinstone, the Chiet Justice, the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir H. Somerset, Sir Hugh Rose, and many other 
celebrities, besides of course as much youth, beauty, and grace of the 
fair sex as could be collected, were pleased to assist at this delightful 
inauguration of English opera in Todia, which all who were present will 
remember with great pleasure.—London paper, Oct. 9. 

Screntiric Fisuermen.—Professor Owen, at the annual soirée of the 
Leeds Mechanics’ netitution, related the following anecdote : 

Some of the working scientific men of London, with a few others, have 
formed a sort of club, and after our winter’s work of lecturing is over, 
we occasionally sally forth to have a day’s fishing. We have for that 
purpose taken a small river in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, and 
near its banks there stands a little public house, where we dine soberly 
and sparingly, on such food as old Isaac Walton loved. We have a rule 
that he who catches the biggest fish of the day shall be our president for 
the evening. In the course of one day, a member, not a scientific man, 
but a high political man, caught a trout that weighed 3} lbs. ; but ear- 
lier in the day he had pulled out a barbel of half a pound weight. So 
while we were on the way to our inn, what did this political gentleman 
do but with the butt-end of his rod ram the barbel down the trout’s 
throat [loud laughter], in which state he handed his fish to be weighed. 


Thus he scored four pounds, which being the greatest weight he took the | afte: 


chair. As we were going away for home, a man of science—it was the 
President of the Royal Society—said to the man of politics, “If you 
don’t want that fine fish of yours, I should like to have it, for I have 
some friends to dine with me to-morrow.”’ My lord took it home, and I 
heard no more until we met on the next a. § Then, while we were 
preparing our tackle, the President of the Royal Society said to our high 
political friend, “ There were some very extraordinary circumstances, do 
you know, about that fish you gave me. [Laughter.] I had no idea 
that the trout was so voracious ; but that one had swallowed a barbel.”’ 
“T am astonished to hear your lordsh 
turalist, “trout may be voracious enough to swallow minnows—but a 
barbel, my lord! There must be some mistake.” “Not at all,’ re- 
plied his lordship, “for the fact got to my family, that the cook in cut- 
ting open the trout, had found a barbel inside ; ands as my | knew 
I was fond of natural history, I was called into the kitchen. There I 
saw it—the trout had swallowed a barbel, fall half a pound weight.” 
“ Out of the qnestion, my lord,” said the naturalist; “ it’s altogether quite 
unscientific and unphilosophical.” “Idon’t know what may be philo- 
sophical in the matter—I only know I am telling you a matter of fact,” 

id his lordship ; and the dispute having lasted awhile, explanations 
were given, and the practical joke was heartily enjoyed. And [conti- 
nued Professor Owen] oe will see that both were right and both were 
wrong. My lord was right in his fact—the barbel was inside the trout ; 
but he was quite wrong in his hypothesis founded upon that fact, that 
the trout had therefore swallowed the barbel—the last was only matter 
of opinion. 

RarTwer 4 Tovon Story.—A few days ago, a lady of fashionable ap- 
pearance alighted from a carriage, and eutered a large drapery establish- 
ment, not one hundred miles from the Elephant and Castle, where she 
selected a parcel of goods to the value of nearly £100. When her pur- 
chases were completed, she stated that she had forgotten to bring her 
cheque-book, and desired that one of the young men would accompany 
her home with the goods, when she would hand him a check for the 
amount. Not liking to entrust the business to any of his numerous em- 

ées, the wary proprietor himself stepped into the carriage with the 
ady, and was rapidly driven to Peckham, where, at a large and respect- 
able-looking house, they alighted and the goods were taken in. The 
lady then politely ushered the anxious and wary linendraper into the 
drawing-room, desiring him to wait for a brief moment until she fetched 
the cheque-book. The brief moment passed, and many more also, but 
the lady did not make her appearance. Half-an-hour elapsed, three- 
quarters, yea, an hour had gone by, and still the fashionable debtor did 
not come. Meanwhile the worthy —e became anxious, frightened, 
furious, and rising up, vigorously applied the bell-rope. This brought 
in a man-servant, who was instantly attacked with a string of questions 
as to the lady and the The man replied in a gruff and command- 
ing tone that unless he (the draper) behaved himself in a milder manner, 
he should be placed under res' for that he, the speaker, had posi- 
tive instructions to confine all lunatics who were intractable. “ Who 
are you, and what is this place?” were next asked by the panting credi- 
tor almost in one breath. “ This is a private asylum for lunatics, and I 
am the keeper,” coolly observed the man, “and unless you can manage 
to ‘ draw it mild,’ I shall put you into the strong room.’ 

The horrible truth was out. The fashionable lady had ~~ = two 
physicians’ certificates, had prepared the proprietor of the asylum for 
the reception of his customer, by stating hereelf to be his wife, and by in- 
geniously indicating the form his madness took, and after purchasing the 
goode, had driven to this place, and lodging her customer had departed, 
cunningly returning the parcel containing the property to the carriage, 
and thus hocussing both the draper and the proprietor of the asylum. 
The driver of the carriage must, of course, have been “‘ in at the game.” 
—London Morning Star. 

A ComrortasBLe Reriection.—It is as well to know the feelings of dee 
love and charity that exist in our favour on the other side of the Channel. 
Here is an elegant proof of it. We take the amiable extract from a very 
clever book, called Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre. What makes the 
compliment all the more flattering is, that its author, Mons. Octave Feuil- 
let, Ts one of the most respected names in French literature, some of his 

ful Proverbes having met with a success only second to that of Alfred 

e Musset’s. The reader having been duly introdaced to our worthy 
friend, we will now let the latter speak for himself asjfollows :-— 

“ Il y aura tot ou tard une guerre finale entre la France et sa voisine d’en 
face : nous nous baissons trop 5 on aura bean faire, il faudra que nous les man- 
gions, ou qu’ils nous mangent !” 

How does the reader enjoy the pleasant alternative? Let us hope that 
England and France will never be driven to such a terrible cannibalish 
extremity. Of the two dainties, we hardly know which we should like 
the least. We must say, that we should care as little about eating a 
Frenchman, as being eaten by one. It would be a kind of epicurean re- 
past at which it would be equally offensive to us to officiate, whether in 
the character of host—or guest. We bave a squeamish fear that we should 
not be able to survive the effects of it. Perhaps the reader is not over 
and above well pleased with us for having informed him of the horrible 
fate that is in store for him ; but it is as well he should be warned as to 
the danger he is doomed some day to run in entering a French restaura- 
teur’s. Now that we are let into the secret of a Frenchman’s extraordi 


ip say so,” rejoined an eminent na- 


* | most amiable, the most reli 
~ | earth,—Her Majesty the Empress of the 


to accept it. The form of “ Pour Manger, ow éire Mangé,” though most 
politely meant, would not be altogether to our taste, which has owe spoilt, 
probably, by a long course of roast beef and plum pudding, and other na- 
tional luxuries, that we are weak enough to prefer to the best-dressed 
Frenchman that you could offer to us.— Punch. 


ScrerLative Burrer.—The féte of that universally famous of the Ro- 
mish Church, St. leon, the patron saint of the first Emperor ef that 
name, was celebrated, at St. Helena, this year by various demonstrations 
and a dinner, after which, according to the Paris Correspondent of the 
health of the Chief Justice, as the 


“M. de ee aye having the 
second au’ ity in the ened die th, Wilde soso, cod, with his-eyen fined ng 
the Portrait of the Empress of the French, said,— 

“ Gentlemen, I propose the health of the most virtuous, the most beautiful, the 
Son ate aes PTS lady who exists on the 
» Avery proper Speech for the Emperor of the French to address to his 
assembled domestics. A very suitable Speech for a domestic of his Im- 
perial Majesty's, being a single man, and not having any sweetheart, or 


yy | M2 sister or mother living, to make in the company of his single, unat- 


» Sisterless and motherless fellow-men-servants. But was it a 


a | Speech quite fit to be made by a gentleman who had a Queen, if not a 


wife, of his own. 

Of course Sir H. Wilde did not mean precisely what he said. He was 
merely using French English superlatives. He intended no offense to 
the Queen, but just took a slight liberty with the Queen’s English— Punch. 


Goon, 1 Far-Fercuep.—A Wit, recently calling at the house of a 
friend, found the lady of the mansion engaged in fomenting a couple of 
black eyes, which had been received ina fight by her youngest son, a 
Charterhouse school-boy. “A bigger boy tried to take away Charley’s 
marbles,” said Mamma, “ and struck him in the face.” “But I kept my 
marbles, Ma,” cried the young hero. “Exactly,” said the wit,— 

“ Whacks to receive, and marble to retain.” 
—From Punch’s Literary Anecdotes. 


Eecrricuty 1n Toora-Drawine.—A large number of gentlemen as- 
sembled on Tuesday, at the College of Dentists, 5 Cavendish-square, for 
the purpose of discussing the value of electricity as an anesthetic, with 
the view of testing its merits in dental operations. P. Mathews, " 
president of the College, read an interesting paper on the subject, in 
which his experiments and the mode of experimenting were described, 
with the aid of various machines, the utility of which he also pointed 
out. He could not at present admit that electricity is an anzsthetic. 
To be such the operation should be painless, as under the influence of 
cbloroform ; but such it is not. Dr. Purland also read a paper on expe- 
riments made by him. He did not come to the conclusion that electri- 
city is anesthetic, but he considered that it has something of an electro- 
biological character, and that if the operator were firm with the patient, 
and could induce him to think there would be no pain, marvels might be 
effected. Dr. Elliotson proposed a committee to examine and report up- 
on the subject, which was agreed to. After some further discussion the 
proceedings closed.—London paper, Oct. 16. 


Fre rw Streiie Castie.—On Wednesday evening last, fire was dis- 
covered in the servants’ room, adjoining the officers’ general mess-room 
in Stirling Castle. Shortly after nine o’clock, a private in the 92d 
Highlanders, named Gray, observed smoke issuing from the apartment, 
and instantly gave an alarm. The bugle was sounded, and immediately 
rwards a sergeant of the same regiment gallantly detached with his 
foot the lathwood from the part where the fire occurred, which was op- 
posite the fire-piece ; while the engine sent down from the War Depart- 
ment some eighteen months ago was promptly brought to bear upon the 
flames, which were kept from spreading, and in a short time subdued. 
The damage, however, involves to the officers a loss of be:ween £300 
and £400. Much praise is due to Col. Muller, Capt. Gore, Capt. Tem- 
pleman, Lieut. Moore, and the non-commissioned officers and men com- 
posing the garrison, for their intelligent and active exertions, which re- 
sulted in saving this interesting portion of the Castle from destruction. 
The fire, it may be stated, originated on the south side of the quadrangle 
partially erected by James V. in 1540, and finished by Mary of Guise in 
1552. The building is in the Lombard style, and forms a conspicuous 
feature in the architecture of the fortress.—Scotsman, 


Cura Ivory Batts.—A piece of ivory, made perfectly round, has se- 
veral conical holes worked into it, so that their several apices meet at 
the centre of the globular mass. The workman then commences to de- 
tach the innermost sphere ofall. This is done by inserting a tool into 
each hole, with a point bent and very sharp. That instrument is so ar- 
ranged as to cut away or scrape the ivory through each hole, at equi- 
distances from the surface. The implement works away at the bottom 
of each conical hole successively, until the incisions meet. In this way 
the innermost ball is separated ; and to smooth, carve, and ornament it, 
its various faces are, one after the other, brought opposite one of the 
largest holes. The other balls, larger as they near the outer surface, 
are each cut, wrought, and polished precisely in the same manner. The 
outermost ball, of course, is done last of all. As for the utensils in this 
operation, the size of the shaft of the tool, as well as the bend at its 
point, depends on the depth of each successive ball from the surface. 

uch is their mode of carving one of the most delicate and labyrinthic 
specimens of workmanship to be found in China or elsewhere. These 
“wheels within wheels” are intended chiefly for sale to foreigners: and 
Hy og specimens annually are sent to England and America.—Life 
in China. 


A Preasant Novetty.—Great preparations are been made to give fit- 
ting éclat to the forthcoming show of canaries and other choice British 
and foreign birds in November. The directors of the Crystal Palace are 
resolved that the lovers of natural history, and the keepers of birds in 
cages, shall have an unexampled treat. This has induced them to throw 
open the show to unlimited competition, which will, of necessity, brin 
together not only an immense number and a vast variety of beautifu 
living specimens, but will.gratify a taste for natural pursuits, which, we 
rejoice to see, is greatly on the increase. No exhibition on so grand a 
scale has ever before been attempted. The public will be pleased to hear 
that the tropical department of the Crystal Palace has been set aside for 
the purpose. Here the birds, and other tame animals, will be brought 
under one view ; and Mr. William Kidd, whose services have been sec 
for the occasion, will daily deliver an interesting and familiar lecture on 
the philosophy of bird breeding, bird taming, &c. 


Aytiqvartan Dryner.—Lord B., well known for his love of everything 
out of the way, Jately gave a dinner at the Baths of Lucca of the follow- 
ing singular character : the meat, fish, vegetables were all at least of two 
years’ standing, preserved according to the pian of Mr. Appert. The 
table was supplied with sea-water made fit to drink by the process recently 
discovered ; the claret had been rescued, by the assistance of the diving- 
bell, from a merchant vessel sunk in the Thames more than a century 
ago (!), and the bread was made from wheat some centuries old, which the 
noble lord had himself brought from one of the pyramids of Egypt, and 
bad sown in England! The dinner gave the greatest satisfaction.— Notes 
and Queries. 

A Crosz SHavs.—Last Wednesday a duel with pistols, at fifteen paces’ 
distance, was fought at Berlin, between an officer of the Garde Reserve 
regiment and a young nobleman. The cause of the meeting is not known. 
The result was not fatal, but the ball from the officer’s pistol just grazed 
the forehead of the young nobleman, who wore & Panama straw hat, 
which probably saved his life, for being very stout and elastic, it may, 
perhaps, have offered some slight resistance to the bullet and given it 
another direction. The bat was whirled from the young man’s head by 
the force of the blow, and, of course, ripped up.—. in letter. = 


Tue Queen’s Last Journey ; Sreep.—The whole journey from Edin- 
burgh to London, a distance of 408 miles, was performed by six engines 
in 11 hours, the average speed of the Royal train being 40 miles an hour. 
The mean variation on the journey was only four minutes, and so com- 

lete were the arrangements that, when one of the guards observed the 
Soer of one of the carriages fly open, while the train was at full speed, 
he pulled the signal line and in three minutes the train was stopped. 


Hooster Giris.—We were, not long since, says an American contem- 
porary, amused by a couple of Hoosier girls who came on board the 
steamer , at the little town of Mount Vernon. They had evidently 
never been a thousand miles from home, and were making their first trip 
ona steamboat. The elder one was exceedingly talkative, and perfectly 
free and unconcerned with regard to the many eyes that were scanning 
her mov ts. The other was of the opposite turn of mind—inclining 





tite, we doubt, su: ng Louis Napoleon were to send us an 
inrdiadhee to dine as the Tullerion, ghether we should have the courage 





to bashfulnesss. Atdinner, the ladies were honoured with a seat at the 
head of the table ; and the eldest one, with her usual independence, cut 
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her bread into small pieces, and with her fork reached over and enrolled 
oh ents By Bee Comme 5 I op ony yd Rt a4 
sengers ee an Be ny operation ot of great 
effort. Perceiving that fer utr wag not very n helping her- 
self, she turned round to her, end eastitinys, lend cnsagh to be Dened 

half the table, “ Sal, dip into the gra pee es oe eh 
7em!” This was followed by a in which the captain led 
off. The girls arrived at their of destination before pod ba 
when left the boat ail hands gave three cheers for the git of the 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 
So.otion To Propiem No. 513. 
Black. 


_— ch. aa 
4, checkmate. 





1. BtoR K moves. 
2 Bt 
tPOBS weneiiel 
'0 CoRRESPONDENTS.—A ‘A Match by Teles Telegraph is on the tapis between the 
Rho = Athenzum, Philadelphi ani ¢ selected few of the New York 
Eess Club. It is to be hoped that t the best shoes on both sides will be chosen, 
and that the contest will be vaty of the importance of the two cities thus re- 
presen’ The Staunton-Morphy Match is destined not to come off, after 
.- on remember r expressing early doubts on the subject ; but hearing that it 
fact, d it as such. Assumin g~ that the ma- 
jority - those interested here have — Mr. ae by’s letter and Mr. Staunton’s 
r, we cannot avoid remarking that, m the bad taste displayed by 
Mr 3. 8., ‘he has laid himself open to the aeeiien of shuffling. If bis important 
engagements were such as he represents, why did he not decline the match ab 
witio? The plain trath is, that Mr. Staunton is more and more convinced that 
he would not stand a ghost of a os a be match with Mr. Morphy, ever were 
it possible for him “to regain his fo —St. Amant once said in 
his Palaméde ; ‘‘ Mons. Staunton a nas solidite da fer, mais il n’a ni la pureté de 
Por, ni le brillant du diamant.” Panl Mo orphy has given already ample proof 
that he s eminently both these attributes. His approaching match with 
Anderssen will satisfy the Chess world of his unrivalled powers, and he need not 
} all ag to derive any additional glory by playing a match with Howard 
n. 








CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTHDAY OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 


é HE BURNS CLUB OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK” BEING DESIROUS OF 
T celebrating the app CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY of the Birthday of 

pee ns Ted be ay — oo sand bel worthy the occasion and 

credita! y e ro Hem: ere, and believi tha jt 

ahould, as far as possible, be united and general roughout the NortS Amerioss Onetionse 

take thi this method of announcing to ki 


ican Contin 
nthe ‘ith 
the UNITED STATES e ies of GREAT. BRITAIN, 


BRITISH PaOviNe that th 
will be gratified to make 
ormnquneee with oom for such as may be practicable, for the parpess of giv- 
ing united sentiments of reverence for the admiration for the 
of tha ‘Wumanty, whieb, while iy natural and becoming to his coun- 
men, fin gplapidso gai in the hearts of the People of ‘America, and of every 
Tt is the BURNS CLUB OF NEW YORK to celebrate the ie occasion by a FES- 
TvAL binne R ry ASTOR ae oy telegra: bie en es with the princi 
of Scotland and other parte of Great Brita ny if practeable ‘and such other ceremonies as 
ma: deemed appropriate partici: co-operation of 
of thie rr mag An — the pConese, and also of such nap Creoctations as may feel an cae 
estly desired, either by writte: p — 
or or delegations th ce bret preliminaries of which may be arranged previous 
may tend to render the di a more —— united, and 
h refere 


Any soge gestions which 
e ve will be cordially Co og 
nce to y be 
VAL CLIREHUGH. oe, ‘Corresponding Sowetany, at be a Raa: 


NEW AND ELEGANT AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
F. DERBY & COMPANY 
a Tallors, 
iin Rane hy = ed Government Buildi: 
57 oe Romi terns Seon 2 
STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF a CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 


SECOND 
ZING MUCH MORE CONT ENIEES a> 
those oe formerly or ied, an — 
“7... for ELEGANCE, VA ETY, 2 om EXTEN 











BETTER LI 
for the ——w of their 
Thisis 
MENT IN if not in the World, receiving (rom from 
RS. BARLOW, ag 4 & co., 
me ey penn 


EW YOR 
mE 


UF. 
steamers a 8, throughout the "y desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
wan's DRESS Band will be fo be found. = Te dion, for mer QUALITY and PRICE, the 


best house for ECONOMY in the United 


OMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
88 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH ST. 





GHTED PREMISES THAN 
Merchandise, 


Cy ied. 
unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISR- 


A NOTICE TO THE LADIBS. 


REMOVAL FROM 415 TO HIS OLD STAND, 361 BROADWAY. 


GEORGE BULPIN, 
IMPORTER & MANUFACTURER OF CLOAKS & MANTILLAS, 
Having p from the Assi, of Louis Vicron Anuanp & Jean Jaques 





AT NO. 355 BROADWAY. 
WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 
ST REAL WELSH FLANNELS 
Ever Offered at Reta‘l in this City. 
eee 


BLANKETS AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
At very low prices. 
STRANG, ADRIANCE & Co. 





LaMONTAINE, the ENTIRE ASSETS OF THEIR ESTATE, including not only the 
Superb Stock of Paris Cloaks and Mantillas, 
Lately on Exhibition at $61 Broadway, but also the balance of the Estate in 
Paris, to the amount of nearly Oz Mitiion Francs, and now or 
its way to this country, embracing in addition to 
4 MOST SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 


VELVET & CLOTH CLOAKS & OPERA CLOAKS, 


AT NO, 355 BROADWAY. 
GREAT REDUCTION ON DRESS GOODS, 
AT RETAIL ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 
400 Pieces FINE WIDE SAXONY PLAID, at 20 cents, worth 40 cents. 
500 Pieces STRIPED and BAY. E CHALLY, at 20 and 25 cents, worth 35 and 40 centa. 
Together with our entire stock of 
PLAID GOODS, VALENTIAS, POPLINS, DELAINES, &c., 
Ata great reduction on former prices. ; 
. ‘ STRANG, ADRIANCE & Co. 





AN UNUSUALLY COSTLY ASSORTMENT OF 
PARIS MANUFACTURED FURS, 
Has much pleasure to state, in connection with this event, that 
HE HAS RE-LEASED HIS OLD, COMMODIOUS, AND MOST POPULAR STORE, 


AT NO. 355 BROADWAY. 
STRANG, ADRIANCE & CO. 
Would solicit attention to their Superb Stock of 
FINE LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 

Now Open at Retail. 

Additions by every steamer. 





NO. 361 BROADWAY, 
And did Remove and Re-open there on Monday the 1st of November, 


Having found ihe premises recently occupied by him in Brandreth Buildings, although 
eligibly located, entirely too small for his still increasing trade. 


FRENCH MERINOS AT RETAIL, 
OM MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 
200 Pieces FINE FRENCH MERINO, at 70 cents, worth $1. 
300 Pieces FINE FRENCH MERINO, at $1, worth $1 30. 
STRANG, ADRIANCE & Co., No. 356 Broadway. 





THE FIRST GRAND EXPOSITION FOR CITY RETAIL TRADE 
AT BULPIN’S OLD PREMISES. 361 BROADWAY, 
TOOK PLACE ON 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 


Ox Morpay, NovemBer 15. 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES. 


Entirely different from any previously offered. 


WIIl be Opened at Retail, 


STRANG, ADRIANCE & Co., 
No. 355 BROADWAY. 





OK WHICH OCCASION WERE DISPLAYED 


COSTLY PARIS MADE FURS, 


1s 
RUSSIAN SABLE CARDINALS. 


RUSSIAN SABLE SETTS. 
HUDSON BAY SABLE CARDINALS. 
HUDSON BAY SABLE SETTS. 
RUSSIAN MINK CARDINALS. 
RUSSIAN MINK RAGLANS. 
RUSSIAN MINK SETTS. 
SIBERIAN SQUIRREL CARDINALS. 
SIBERIAN SQUIRREL SETTS. 
ALSO, 


ROYAL ERMINE, BUENOS AYRES CHINCHILLA, KOLINSKI, 
MINIVA, FOX, STONE MARTIN, FITCH, AND SILVER BEAR, 
IN CUFFS, MUFFS, TIPPETS, AND CAPES, 


SUPERB EMBROIDERED VELVET ,SUPERB VELVET CLOAKS, WITH 
CLOAKS. | CROCHET ADORNMENTS. 
SUPERB PLAIN VELVET CLOAKS.| RICH BLACK CASTOR BEAVER 
VERY HEAVY BEAVER CLOTH ae) CLOAKS. 
GLANS. 
All of which, having to be converted into Cash within the next 60 days, will be offered at 


astonishingly low Prices. = EO, BULPIN, 361 BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thompson’s Saloon. 


Cc. G. GUNTHER & SONS 
Hi47® OPENED axD READY FOR SALE, FOR THE COMING SEASON, TO 
THE RETAIL TRADE, 





the most extensive and 
TA E RICHEST ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’ FURS, 
ver offered ey 
5 Our goods, yen we announce, are prepared an php mee acs with our usual care, and 
exp tended Pithe styles A. offered fo: a apron, will be found to 
comprise a me jeading and desirable patterns now in also direct particular 
attention e and very choice stock 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES, 


orn of - mata ne t the most atreninggees 
er al 
recuse GP GUNTHER & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane. 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
HUSTER & SIEDE. 
No. 38 MAIDEN LANE, New York, 
Offer their Rich and Elegant Assortment of Ladies’ Furs, consisting of 


HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
ROYAL ERMINE, MINK, STONE MARTEN, 
FITCH MARTEN, &c., &c. 
Made up in the Latest Style, which they offer at the Lowest Price. 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
CHARLES STREET & CO., No. 475 Broadway, 
AND MANUF. or 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FANCY FURS, 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
RUYAL ERMINE, 


MINKE, SQUIRREL, 

And every other description of FURS in 

Cloaks, Capes, Victorines, Muffs, and Gauntlets. 
EING DIRECT IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN SKINS, AND PRACTICAL MANUFAC- 
Ba onin we are enabled to GUARANTEE our FURS in every PARTICULAR, and soli- 
careful inspection of every lady before purchasing, as we have determined to sell at 
Ven¥ SMALL PKOFITS, and as a consequence ype a NEW SYSTEM in the FUR 
CHARLES STREET ¥. co., 

0. 478 Broadway. 














FURS! NOTICE!! FURS!!! 





CLASSICAL & MATHEMATICAL MASTERS WANTED. 


y tg h oe OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR UPPER CANADA IS PREPARED 
ications Candi: for ‘O vacant tg ee in the #- 


nop from dates Ww 
DEL GRAMMAR oT viz ,a (ola ay peo and a MATHEMATICAL M. 





tership. All their 
the Ist ot cae 1,400) per annum, and the appointments to take effet Immense Stock of Ladies’ Fancy Furs, 

OS eek with testimonials, to be addressed to the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superin- | Consisting of Sable, Mink, and all other kinds of Furs, in 

tendent of Education for Upper Canada, not later than the 15th of December next. CAPES. 
ion Office, Toronto, 15th October, 1858. MANTILLAS. 
VICTORINES, 
UETION iy oun: wishes to obtain a situation 
wnt in a Familf, or retry is School. She is capable of pan A ond CUFFS, 
of'an on ag Sees, St Fre CHILDREN’S FURS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


ch. 
Address, “ Miss W., Box 176, P. O. Montreal, Canada East.” 





ESSONS IN FRENCH fue GERMAN.—A Lady desires to give 
L Private Lessons in French or German. Apply at 78 East Tweltth Street, or to ne Ede 


tor of the Albion. 


THE HUDSON BAY FUR COMPANY, 
NO. 54 BROADWAY, 
WILL SELL AT RETAIL 


Sleigh and Buffalo Robes, &. 
MARK J. KING, No, 54 Broadway. 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 








ERE, THE FEET WARM."—Dectors advise i 
ELL is to furnish Boots and Gaiters, thick-soled, p- A.J yet ex- 


CAN- 


WE WOULD INVITE THE ATTENTION OF 
THE LADIES AND PURCHASERS OF FURS IN NEW YORK AND VICINITY, 
To our Immense Stock of 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Mink Circles, Mantillas, Half Capes, 
MUFFS, 





a 8, PLANTS, SEEDS \e 
T will mg to applicants w — sect ae Le an te 2 —— 





iced C: 
140 varieties of Native Grapes, ac. 


CUF RS. 
ad VICTORINES, 
which we will sell WHOL2SALE and RETAIL at an IMMENSE SACRIFICE, 





make urpassed fered 
as combining speed Ae a before obtained in any billiard table. 
7 —- i 61 and 53 Ann Street. 
INNER & COLLENDER, Sole manufacturers. 





es. Jet Ornaments in profusi 
AMES TUCKER’S, 
361 Broadway, near Franklin Street, 


ma AL ATTRACTIO FLOWERS. 
NS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, ee 0 
PPE FIRACHONE Ses — 





EURICH & SUCKERS 
7 Maiden Lane. 





FPURS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
FANCY FURS. 
RICH AND BEAUTIFUL, ELEGANT AND COMFORTABLE, 
Such is the Stock of 
Fars in Every Style and Shape, 


With the addition of 
THE SPLENDID Sard a MANTEAUX,* 





JONES HOUSE, 
734 & 736 BROADWAY, Opposite the New-York Hotel. 
GEORGE PIERIS, (of 8, Nicholas Hotel), Prorrieror. 


This Hotel is condastes in the Parisian Style, and will be found eu ~oe both in Comfort 


d Elegance, to anyihing of the kind in 


aman AND SUPPERS, served in Patvatz Rooxs, at all hours, for parties of Gentle- 


ies, in a style not excelled coun’ 
WINES. LIQUORS. and CIGARS, of the Finest ality and Most Costly Brands. 


60008, UNSURPASSED BY ANY HOUSE IN boy CITY 
Are offered for sale at Very Reasonable P: 


F. LANDRY, No. 698 Broadway. 
FASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
NO. 675 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 


CHANDLER SMITH 
Invites attention to his Recent Importations of 








Pa OFFICE NOTICE.— 
Steamer NEW weak, will 


The fred waren EUROPE, via Souemoten 
vember, at 1036 o’clock, 


Office on SATURDAY. 
AAC V. FOWLER. 


Postmaster. 


QreIce NOTICE.—The Mails for fev GALIPORNTA, and South Pacific Coast, 
at this Office on SATURDAY, the 20th 


, a e. 8. Steamer wag 4 ——- 


ovember, at 1 o'clock, P. I. Vv. FOWLER . Posumaster, 


e Bah day of No 


FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, FOR GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, 
COMPRISING THE 

Most Desirable Styles of Coatings, Pantaloon Stuffs, Vestings, &c. 

Those who leave their measures, can rely upon ne their Garments made in the most 

eereres Pocionabie ot style, and the fe wo ape oe neat) An) thoroughly executed. Srris, 


YOUTHS’ GARMENTS ALSO MADE TO ORDER. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. ; 
GREAT REDUCTION ON SILES, 
AT RETAIL, ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 
200 Pieces % WIDE RICH PLAID SILKS, at $1, worth $1 50. 
260 Pieces 54 WIDE RICH BAYADERE and CHENE SILKS, at $1, worth $1 40. 
All new aud desirable, 
Adapted to City Retail Trade. 


Will be exposed on the centre tables. Also, just received, 


AN ASSORTMENT OF ELEGANT NEW VELVET ROBES. 
STRANG, ADRIANCE & Co., 
No. 355 BROADWAY. 


SHAWLS FROM AUCTION. 
250 BROCHE LONG SHAWLS, at $10, $12, $14, and $16 ; worth $15, $18, $20, and $28. 
150 BROOHE ALL-WO0O L LONG SHAWLS, at $20, worth $35. 
300 BROCHE SQUARE SHAWLS. at $12, Worth $20. 
250 BROCHE SQUARE SHAWLS, from $5 to $10, worth $8 to $17. 
ee re Bales nt ot $3 and $16, worth $20 and $25. 
500 SQUARE AND ROUND-CORNER STELLA SHAWLS, at $5, worth $8. 
300 ALL-WOOL BLANKET LONG SHAWLS, at $5, worth $7 50. 
400 ALL-WOOL BLANKET SQUARE SHAWLS, at $4, worth $6. 
300 NEW MANTLE SHAWLS, at $5, worth $6 50. 
TOGETHER WITH OUR WHOLE STOCK OF 
RICH AND ELEGANT SHAWLS, 
Embracing the Latest and most Fashionable Styles, all of this season’s importation. 
TO BE OFFERED 
At Retall, on Monday, November 15th, 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION ON FORMER PRICBS. 
STRANG, ADRIANCE & C 
No. 355 BROADWAY. 


RIBBONS, TRIMMINGS, LACES, AND EMBROIDERIES. 
‘WE ARE NOW OFFERING OUR LARGE AND DESIRABLE STOCK OF 
RICH RIBBONS AND TRIMMINGS AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Maring ng Sg ie y at late yt Nad SALES, we are enabled to sell them at prices 
much ELow COST OF IMPORTATION. 


ee Caps, Head-Dresses Lace Sleeves, Capes, and Berthas, 
ee | Late yA ZEeetOs, and OUR OWN VERY DESIRABLE STYLES, constantly on 


inade 
mE MBROIDERED. WANDKERCHIERS, SETTS, COLLARA, BANDS and TRIMMINGS. 
ee Baxses, Coururss, F eatHeRs, FLOW Head Ornaments in great variety 

at very 








D. CLARKE, 643 Broadway, corner of Bleecker street. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
255, 257, 259, — 261 Grand Stree 
d 47 and 49 Catharine Street, 
Invite special attention to their present can stock of 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
SELECTED IN THE BEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
Which they are offering at RETAIL 25 per cent. 
Below Regular Prices! 


t 2. Ei Eg 


REAL IND CAMEL'S HAIR, 
LONG SHAWLS, SQUARE SHAWLS, SCARFS, $0. 
GEORGE A. HEAKN, 425 BROADWAY, 
Has opened a very large assortment of the above oem, is in Eyer elegant designs, and as fine 
in texture as any ever 
ALSO A LARGE Pte or 
Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, Opera Cloaks, &c., 
In the Newest Priterns, and make from the very Best Materials 
VELVET SHAW 
— VELVET BORDERED SHAWLS, 
DOUBLE FACED SHAWLS, 
And many New Styles purchased at the recent Anction Sales, at very Low Prices, 
Challis, Wool Plaids, Valencias, 
With an extensive variety of Silk and Woolen mixed fabrics, 
RICH BLACK BAYADERE STRIPED SILKS, 
MOURNING SILK: 
FANCY STRIPED Do., NEWEST STYLES, 
F1G var Do. 








LAIN 

In large variety, and at very LOw PRICES. De. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF MINK AND OTHER FURS, 

Just Opened, which will be sold at as Low PRicES as by any other House in the TRADE. 


RICH POINT LACES, 
AND PARIS AND SCOTCH EMBROIDERIES. 
A MAgurricent SELECTION OF THE CHOICEST GOODS EVER IMPORTED TO 





BEAL L POI D’ALENCON LACES, COLLARS AND SETTS, 
LACK THREAD. GUIPURE, AND FRENC oH LACES, all widths, 
BLAC HR ste AND FRENCH LACE VEILS, 
COIFFEURS, BARBES, AND CROWNS. 
Bought for Cash a an Enormous Discount. 
ALSO—EmprorpereD Co.ars, Setrs, H. Banos, a 8, Epernes, 
np Insertions, receiving ay Auction weekly, at Har tHe Vu 
E. WILLIAMS, (le Peter Rosean), 429 Broadway. 








i Ae LACES. 


S. M, PEYSER, — 3 Broadw: corner of | Broome Street, near. 
the St. Nicholas Hotel, has opened a splend wid assortment 


REAL CHANTILLY LACES, 
in all widths, and of the Newest Desiews, and offers them 
TO THE TRADE, 


RETAIL CUSTOMERS, 
At Extremely Low Prices. 


as well as to his 





BRUSSELS LACES. 
SUPERB ASSORTMENT JUST RECEIVED, CONSISTING OF 
Collars, Setts, Barbes, Colffures, Capes, &c., 
ALSO, CHANTILLY POINTS, FLOUNCES, AND TRIMMING LA€ES, 
All much Below Last Season's Prices. 
PARIS-TRIMMED EMBROIDERIES, 
A Large Lot just received from Auction, at half their original cost. Also 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BREAKFAST SETTS, 


Large Variety of other Novelti 
cara pot <> aan MILLER & GRANT, 703 Broadway. 





RICHMOND'S, AY. 
587 BROADWAY, poste METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


Would call attention to their og her bem Stock of 


ROIDERIES AND 
— ") New GOODS BY NEARLY EVERY STEAMER, 
iw 
a er ples Di DRESS CAP ard HEAD DRESS DEPARTMENT, including MOURNING 
and ILLUSION GOODS, unrivalled by general consen' t of the best lasie ve in the City, 




















/Vovember 43>: 








aryl ti 
Piain and Checked Musiins, déc., 
es ere imported expressly for the opening 
BROADWAY, CHAMBERS AND READE STREETS. 
PALL IMPORTATION. 
GRAY &@ CO., VE NOW A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF NEW 
By luca 
pale te ee 


“Weir paces ND FRENCH EMBROIDERIES EVER SEEN IN NEW YORK. 
Novelties received by every steamer. 129 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 











FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEROKEE STREET, 
Ree rere ede en plan many air pecan opto aoe 
Porting and manufacturing e wists offer inducements to every class 
og RSSET STORER NES ne one mene 

GROVER & BAKER'S 
NEW AND ELEGANT 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
UST Waltimore Wee Baltimore; 86 West ‘ath St, Cinns 
RICE FIFTY DOLLARS! 08 


ae A NEW STYLE—P: 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











OUT A GARDEN. Intended as a fn " 
estate, trom. of 
ni om grr ot acre are paren ema Si Rava 
MER aT ns ace tka dctee 
mee y J. . Thomas. With 440 engravings. 12mo. Price $1. 
©. M. SAXTOR, No. 2% Park Row, New York. 
ST PUBLISHED: 
HISTORICAL NOVEL, ry > 
F. D. GUERR. 
CENCL” Translated from the I Ui ‘ 
Bxxtract from an article in the Boston ‘‘ Courier,” by Prof. C. C. Felton, of Harvard College : 





AUTHOR OF “ BEATRICE 
Ele- 


“There can be no question that these novels of Guerrazzi are of and 
merit. Their style is clear, and vigorous. The power of the ie keen a ale 
brilliant pictures, his vivid and his brief energetic expressions of feeling. His 
characters are drawn with short, sharp strokes, as with the point of a The reader 
becomes a . From his of observation he sees a drama him : the 
ies om cheeks — pe = Aor ty 4A 
‘ection ull the curtain falls.” ‘ - 


From of Southern et of “ Vi Grove” 
plpectres, errs taer aber ater ee a BB 
mad, The incident of Eva's blindneas i arated with wor (and startling naturalness, 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” saa — 
These books will be 

ceipt of the price. 


sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United States, on re- 
RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers and Booksellers, 
No 310 Broadway, New York. 


\_N—wwwee ss _ _ ___ ___ 
RICHARDSON'S IRISH LINENS, DAMASKS, &o. 





ENGLISH CARPETS! 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE FROM COST. 
BALANOB OF STOCK OF 
W. & T. LEWIS, 12 FOURTH AVENUE, 


L80O, MEDALLION VELVET, WITH RDERS D FILLING TO MATCH ; 

BRUSSELS FAPESTRIES; Threcpiy,, Ingraie and Stare Carnote and : 

Piano and Table Covers. First-class goods, and worthy the attention of parties about wo fur- 
.B.—Call and see them. 


Ww. 4T. L 
No. 12 Fourth Avenue, A3 1 Institute. 





a a Plain and Artistic 

BSCRIBER RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCES THAT HE CONTINUES TO 
execute all orders for the F and Decorating of Houses, 
branches connected therewith, viz: Plain Decorative Pals se. Cablies Work 


io , Mirror and Picture Frames, Carving, Gilding, Paper. : 
Hrscaes, Chandeliers Carpein Cariting, Bex on commlanion, eet es ie te 
rates. Estimates will be made without charge. _ 
GEORGE PLATT, 
Office and Manafactory, 327 and $29 Fourth Avenue. 


PURNITURE. 
A. 
CABINET MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF FANCY FURNITURE, 
479 Broadway, and 43 & 46 Mercer St., 
wou RESPECTFULLY INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC IN 
u 

to execute all orders for the Furnishing of 
rames, Cornices, and Cab 








WEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES & PERIODICALS. 
Me & ROGERS, 42. $0, oot 47 Nassau St., N. Y¥., 
AND SUPPLY PBOMPTLY T ERS 
Pr teow tg Ga ete 
ferent British Periodicals now ready. ea - ; 
N CASES OF SIX = ~-4,.. UARTS OR pa RECEIVED DIRECT 
TD" ncaa suse, Deblin, bresie by 0. & - 
No. 80 Beaver New York. 
Sole Agent of Messrs. Burke, in the United and Canada. 


LASOPP’S CELEBRATED EK. I. PALE ALE.—Families 
A supplied at their residences wi! BLIGHTFUL Tomic oy ee} 


ith this D: 
10 gallons, from the ALE AND WINE VAULTS, No. 18 W. 
~- G. B. MENDUM. 
bled Te . E. 

GREMRIE Sromtint, vit, Pandet weahenl St TAPES 

. very variety s 808602. 
” y KE. TATE, 427 Broadway, ‘New 
J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 

. 











York. 








D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 








NCH— Removing Grease or Stains of any des- 
cription.- pty ty 8 without’ injuring she colour or lustre. Also, for 
cleaning Kid Gloves. * t mw sale by T. T. GREEN. 
Broadway, cor. of Fourteenth Street 
OW TO DO GOOD + for it.”"—Take an for 
our Publications. The terms such, can be no of loss. z fa; 
mily will be glad to obtain them. For iculars 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 





RHEUMATISM AND GOUT ANNIHILATED. 
CRE, 2,70 FEB WATERS AND DRINK FREELY —OSLIAVE AND BB RE 


ST. CATHARINE MINERAL WATER, 
FROM THE ARTESIAN W! 





8ST. CATHARINE’S, CANADA WEST, IN ITS NA- 

wee end pb LD, Li Cenipiainta. Diseases to Woon ae 

ve ver omen, a 
Purifier of the Blood. 

The subscriber is appointed Sole Agent for the United States for the sale of the above eele- 
brated Water. Ha received great it for the 
onre of complaints. 

The sold in its natural state by him, and a p giving an analysis of its pro- 

will be given to any one pap Go 

The following certificates are a few of the wonderful cures produced by its use within the 
past year, and coming well wn, divests thom of all quackery. 


COPY. 
From General Webb, Editor of *‘ Courier and 


O. L. Maruze, .—Dear Sir : It is quite unnecessary for 
Pt on yt 


” 
mw Yorx, May 27, 1858. 
me to give you any 
ve effects of the Water of St. Catharine’s Well, Ca- 


nada West. You will find all you pequiee in Ge columns ond are 
have repeatedly expressed conviction, rom personal experience servation, 
that in taowt casce of Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, wEi'neernigh, thay will tnd ti sens: 


to the 


: 


well in 1855 Thave never ceased to recommend its waters, as altoge- 
y in their beneficial effects that have ever come under my obser- 
le, go ee net given to benefit a friend, but 
. : J. WATSON WEBB. 
Naw Yorx, May 28, 
Dear Sir: For inflammatory rheumatism, I have used the Water from the 
St. Catharine, Canada West, which you gave me, and found it in the highest 


e well in ite natural state, without being boiled 
erred. Yours truly, 





referred to, is the more val 
pablighet ier Ye goed of the pede, and 
ours very truly, 
2— 


or concentrated, is in 
EDWIN FORREST. 
the or in juan! fe > licati 
whore all further tnfosmation will be given. vila 

0. L. MATHER, Agent, Astor House, New York. 
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sine | fornia, 


ON SUME. OF RI s 
the full pame of the SONS & OWDEN, asa guaranty of 
and durability 
caution ts rendered 


ly necessary, as large quantities of inferior and defective 
are prepared season after season, ‘and sosled with ihe name of by Irish 


who, regardless of the injury thus inflicted alike on the American and the 
manufacturers of the uine will not readily ab: 
2 44 gen Ey wet read abandon a business so profitable, while 


character. 
JMO. Keenis for HICHAROSON SONS & ODEN.) 
é No, 36 Church Street, New York. 
MESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS, 








AVING removed to Broadway, (cor. 4th street,) are pre- 
H to offer their friends and ieapubath an extensive nettonen Grand. Pare 
1 tes, manuf exp: fe 
eh aay to cub Gay digle of fursibese. nad all iesnmaenin Weseented 
ata, y sty! ure, instruments to give 


Grand and Square Pianos to Rent, upon the most favourable terms. 
Messrs. C. & Sons would call especial Ferert their new scale of UPRIGHT PIAN 
which for purity and volume of tone are instruments of their kind, 
op vey for rooms and cottag 

AVA) will represent the firm in New York, and give his personal attention 
= 


juirements ef ther 
All orders for TUNING and REPAIRING will be promptly attended to. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COmPany, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATIO: $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
C ing Go Adaatte Hal Pence ty ee on bean Losses Promptly paid. Cali 
australia, and special risks taken. 
ete GEO. M. KNEVITT, AcruaRy. 


TIFFANY & CO, 550 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, OLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 








Hist enly do me oleien suparient erin ec erfect finish are concerned, 
bute article we ts teed equal to sterling oas-100 
D abe be (erieehad ber perchance of Silver Ware in he =k 


restriction to regulate 
"Weare the Bole Agents ta New ¥ 


for the sale of 
’s Watches, 
which are acknowledged to be superior to all othe: TET sargiene. 
Ev satiole Io morkes in pine Sone. Se price for whieh it will be sold. 
A to our estab: Seuss ne ligation 9 pershete co. 
ANY oy 


No. 550 Broadway, New York 
CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 





Acres of Choi: in upwards, on 
Long Credits, and at Low Rates of In’ 

These lands were granted by the Government to aid in the Sie Bend, 
are among the richest and most fertile in the world. They extend from North East and North 
West, through the middle of the State, to the extreme and e variety of cli. 
mate and prod: found between those parallels of latitude. portion is 
chiefly prairie, with fine groves, aud in the middle and Southern sections timber 
predominates, alternating with prairies and — is more healthy, 
Sod ond equans, ean Say es Bart & Oe oars air is pure and bracing, while liv 

lies a cheap and deairable fuel, being furnished at points at $2 to 84 por tone. 
supplies a many per 
and weed oan be had at the same rate per cord.—Building Stone of 


Cash. credi 

we akon pepente ts 4, 6 and 6 years after date, and wad te Engeeve castes 
tay ee neyo tivation, at the end of an 
and aid Be ealing olectionn. those 





ENCAUSTIC TILES FOR FLOORS. 
INTON’S TILES FOR VESTIBULES, HALLS, DINING-ROOMS, CONSERVATO 
es H and for Public Buildings of every as * the Subscribers in 
me Cope at — and in many Ch Banks, Hotels and Dwellings in every 
P e country. 
For gale b MILLER & COATE 
— 29 Mae rect, New York. 





ENGLISH WAREHOUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) 


YRE & OODE, PUBLISHERS 4 IMPORTERS OF THE STAND- 
E‘RMD ShD AUTHORISED BDI 


TONS. An Extensive Stock constantly on hand, and a 
Gaeat Vaniery or Surees Bispines, Also Episcopal (U. 8.) Prayer Books, and 
Presbyterian 


IGHT, (Rembved from 47 Chiff Street) Agent for U.8. 





LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE TOURISTS, AND 
TRAVELLERS 
WILL FIND THE APPLICATION OF 
GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
BOTH, COOLING AND REFRESHING TO JHE FACE AND SKIN, ALLAYING ALL 
the Skin soft, clean, and hestihy, 


One Dollar. 
EUGENE DUPUY, 609 Broadwa: 
a@~ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
oc ec fo Envel with A: Crest or 
N inital Ssuperor Re Paper Galt sine Ave quizes for $f con 
Cream Laid sealing Eavelopes, 25 cents per 100. 


Fas bes, coameee S wires best French Note Paper, and 100 Envelopes to match for $1. 
A large assortment fancy coloured cle ana Latier Papers. 


y Chemist. 





from 15 cents to $5. Sterescopic Wigwe, Soot 3 to Wesnte—o lnegecnseriment, 
Wedding, and At Home Cards, up im the latest style. Visiting iy 
a elegantly engraved, for $175. Cards printed from old plates on the short- 


Country orders pussteaily attended to, and tmmediately forwarded, on receipt of the 


stam, 
Just published Paper Flowers and how to make them, No. 3. Price 38 cents. 
WM. L. JONES, 152 Sixth Avenue, Between llth and 12th Streets. 





HoeLlewars OINTMENT—Burns, Scaids, and Contusions. aris- 
from explosions or usforeseen catastrophes, are socthed Siege tmamediote ogoey woe 

rapidly by the lication of this unguent. o 

Sank Ger Sear Sas, one tetheals be es tapestant a or 

Gold at the manufactory, ry, No, 0 Maiden Lane, Ni i and by all druggists, at 250. 

63e, and $1 per pot o lew York 7 








FINANCIAL. 
M At the Ofice ot "The Horticulterist.” Ro. 29 Park Row. REMITTANCES. 
ry te ES and Selection of UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
lint, deerlacyot the Mateacbaswie tate ye gre nme Le 24 RABE OF 
vow te Lat BELFAST BANKING COMPARY, Iretand. 
ww by NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN , 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Issued by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, ‘ 
Ne. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


L. 8S. LAWRENCE & CO, 
BANKERS, 164 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, niin 
DEALERS IN BONDS, esocns, Base yore, Sa LAND WARRANTS, 
Also make Cortzcrions throughout the U.8., Camapa, Catirorm14. and Onscox. 








General Financial Agent. 


a OE ey 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
CHARLESTON 


Insne Barx oF on the 
tn sums of One Pound Sterling tal anturda penablo chuny of the Banks in Raenane; Sen 
Lamp, Scor.anp and Waxes. 











THOMAS 4 
WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORE. 
Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 


Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S HAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, England. 





L & W. GHERY, 203 CANAL ST., & 719 BROADWAY, N. Y 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, dic. 
Esta 1804.) 
yy ste AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 
gewine articles large Variety of Teas Gneum ax Busse, Sovcuone, Povesose, ENGLmm 
a . . 5 
Breakrast, OoLone, fursuit. Hrsom, Guxrowpsr, Youne Hrson, &c., in chests and half 


“ Corras—Moca and Jory ee eee, Suyasins, Pons, Hows, &c., very old: 
high grades, in origi ackages, demi-johns, magnums, 
Barton anv GusstizR's Cuusers gam =: Moet and 
Verzenay, Heidseick, G@. H. Mumm’s, &c., &c., &c. 
Liqvors.—Brandies, Rums, Whiskey, Gin, Arrack, Absinthe, Kirsch, &c., &c., in or! 
: Ca Maraschin: Noyeau, Bitters, ‘&c.—Mant Liquors. = 


ice 
Currie, Game, Meat, &c. 

Parmesan, Grurers, Sapsaco, Dutou, and ‘AwpnicaN.—SuG4ks.—Loar, 
izep, St. Crorx, &c., in barrels and half barrels.—Hams.—WastrHa.ia and 
Ours, Srzeu, and Waits. 
w@ Our Liquors are warranted pure, and of our own importation. 





THE HOPE MILLS, 
1832). 


(mSTABLISHED 
NO. Tl FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
J. G. ISHAM & CU., 
DEALERS IN Conran, SPICES, AND MUSTARD, 
R. 


Bakers’ Cocoa: and Choeclate, 
Roasted and Ground Coffee, Ground Pepper, Pimento cloves, Ginger Nutmeg s, 
fee, Jamaica Ginger nr African and thy ‘in original packages. 
ae Coffee Roasted and Ground for Grocers. 
Mills and Factory, Jersey City. 


J. G. Isaam.) (N. J. Buses 





FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
NO. 138 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAOR, 
Opposite And at 


the Hudson River 
YONKERS, 
opposite the Railroad 
H‘4Y CONSTANTLY ON BARD, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Fine Groceries, incl Old Rare Old all the 
brandsot own MAX SUT. Oil tne different vartotian at Olaret 


seo rpess Seamtotonn of a tints of Peek Sasa. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

i ta A 
received fresh every from the most al 

whieh hey dlivr feo of gharge o all parts of bot of the nbove phtson aa ait he cutee 





ASTING & BROILING KITCHEN RANGES. 
A SUPERIOR KITCHEN RANGE, WITH ACCOMMODATION FOR 
Roasting and Broiling Meats in front of the Fire. 
and Large Ovens for Baking Bread, Pastry, &c., are on sale at the 
EMPIRE HEATER WORKS. 
No. 412 Broadway, and 272 Canal Street. 





INVIN KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patenced in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE SHORT PERION SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 


80 great a favorite with tac public, one user them to another, that 
sales have increased to 1 ranges um. this range is 
01 


od nichaniel yrinpiosseuring te mont 
ey . THe 3. LM TRON WOR] 
(Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 
THE EMPIRE HEATER, 


MARE PERFECTLY GAS-TIGHT, WITH AN IMMENSE AMOUNT OF DIFFUSION 
Surface, and SMALL CO! ON OF FUEL, for 


Warming and Ventilating Dwellings, Churches, Stores, Hos- 
tals, Semi: . 
or any building where a PURE, MILD ATMOSPHERE is desirable, is offered now at retail 
or wholesale, at the 
EMPIRE HEATER WORK: 
No. 412 Broadway, and Canal Street. 
NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LOGS & HANDS. 
QErz0 ANGLESEY LEG 
‘atented Ma 1857). 
ing of hk 


on 
at the lowest 
ater Street, N. ¥. 








WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIO 





Joints (P: above superior substitute for a lost limb, combin- 

all dvantag d Aq; Leg, with the imp: of the 
elastic side motion of the ancle joint (never before successf' imitated). side motion 
an ic life-like feeling peculiarly and pleasing to the wearer, s 

e been hly tested, and W. 8. offers it with con- 


ht and durable. The abov: A 
fidence nearly 30 Rat enpertenes), as superior to any Artificial Leg known. 
Also, BELPHO’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL HAND, which is so arranged that the wearer 
can open and shut the fingers, . &c. Call or sidress 

: ‘M. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, opposite the St. Nicholas Hetel. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACELE 
*—\HE Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above at the W 
Bee eS eee mal eli nssoried Stock of MODE, ARTIFICT 
BAIS, SOUT FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
arenes 4 THOMAS H BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
WN. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, dged by exp d Fish- 
ermen to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 
STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING 
OFFICE 3 AND & JOHN ST., 2 DOORS FROM BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
a ap , and provided with the combined talent and 
R= with every desirable perates, on Rr 











artistic skill of the F:+nch, the ican, the 
pared to demonstrate vir ¢ that, pre-eminent as may have been their 
reputation, their motto is ** Excelsior.” In dyeing, cl 
Gentlemen's apparel, Silks, Velvets, Satins, Merinos, Cloths, &e., &c., they intend to 
unrivalled, y solicit continued custom of the community. 
Goods received and returned 0 AeSTr NEPHEWS £00. 
3 and & John St., 2 doors from Brosdway. N. Y. 





THE NEW YORK LOOKING-GLASS AND 
ORN. AL FRAME FACTORY, 
434 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
{4 FEW DOORS EAST OF BROADWAY.) 
Laas GLASS AED FIOTURS ras, WINDOW CORNICES, GILT TABLES 
porte ‘Look lass Plates, 
we And General eer House iF acambeat Decorators. 28 
FOOD FOR INPANTS—DELLUC'S BISCOTINE. 
* Caution to Purch 


T= PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS AND DANGER- 

otherwise. Mr. M. DSLLUG is the yt of the true ides ‘hich has bese ma- 
x e 

oe and IAT SSO. ae are Gas Oe eee They 


is 

















